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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Management, increasing markets and 
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their respective fields. Communications 
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Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., Advertising, 
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“The most revolutionary 
work published during the 
last half-century.” 

—Burton Rascoe 


CAPITALISM 
THE CREATOR 


By Carl Snyder 


"Fifty thousand words 
would not be sufficient to 
review this first real book 
on the economics of busi- 
ness which has been pro- 
duced in this 20th century 
> ... likely to be a classic 
fifty years hence." 

—American Banker 
$3.75 


x * 


Also, you must read TURNING 
POINTS IN BUSINESS CYCLES by 
Leonard P. Ayres, one of the fore- 
most financial experts ($2.75), and 
TIDES IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN 
by Edgar Lawrence Smith, author of 
“Common Stocks as Long-Term in- 
vestments." $2.00 


At All Book Stores 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed 
chart blanks. They are particu- 


larly adaptable for the simpli- 
fied plotting 


of daily stock 


market prices and volume. 


Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, 
sufficient for a six months’ 
arithmetical record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


Send money order or check to 


136 Liberty St., New York City 


BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 
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ADJUSTING YOUR BUSINESS 
TO WAR. By Leo M. Cherne. Pub- 
lished by the Tax Research Institute 
of America, Inc. 254 pp. $6.50. 
Modern warfare has become a war 
of materials rather than of men and 
the control of economic resources and 
their effective mobilization will decide 
the outcome, other things being equal. 
After the harassing experience of 
the World War which caught the 
United States’ industries as well as 
the War and Navy Departments un- 
prepared, the latter two governmental 
agencies immediately went ahead with 
plans to avoid the trial and error 
methods of the last war in order to 
be ready in case the United States 
should again become involved in any 
armed conflict. The outcome of these 
activities is the famous industrial mo- 
bilization plan, much in the news 
since the outbreak of the present hos- 
tilities between Germany and two of 
our former allies. There still exist 
many misconceptions about this plan, 
and it is the chief purpose of this 
book to give detailed information on 
this topic to the American business- 
man, industrialist and every citizen in 
the street, as all will be affected by a 
mobilization for a war. Chief em- 
phasis is placed upon the explana- 
tions of the necessary adjustments to 
which business and industry will be- 
come subjected and which are prac- 
tically equivalent to the kind of 
governmental regulations now prac- 
ticed in the totalitarian states. But 
such are the requirements of a 
modern war that all intellectual and 
material resources of the nation must 
be conscripted: industrial plants, 
finances, manpower, the products of 
the farm, the mines and factories. 
Unfortunately such a conscription of 
all resources cannot be effectively 
carried out under the formula of de- 
mocracy, which temporarily must be 
shelved in favor of a dictatorial gov- 
ernment, the undesirable but unavoid- 
able by-product of a modern war. 
xk * 

MEMBER-BANK BORROWING. 
By Robert C. Turner, Ph. D. Pub- 
lished by The Ohio State University. 
258 pp. $2.50. Central bank credit 


control in the days before the World 
War, following the example set by 
the leading central bank, the Bank 
of England, was exercised chiefly 
through manipulations of the discount 


rate. This classical method was like- 
wise adopted in the formation of the 
Federal Reserve System in_ the 
United States as the dominant fac- 
tor for effective credit control, and 
open market operations were then 
considered as of only secondary 
importance. However, fundamental 
changes in the money markets dur- 
ing the twenties have completely re- 
versed the position of these two tools 
of credit manipulation, and the dis- 
count rate has entirely lost its effec- 
tiveness as an instrument for credit 
control in favor of open market op- 
erations. The highly conservative 
Bank of England too has swerved to 
the second method. Under present 
conditions, with reserves far in ex- 
cess of legal requirements, changes in 
the discount rate cannot have any 
influence upon the volume of mem- 
ber-bank borrowing. Dr. Turner, 
Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich., analyzes 
in this book the various forces which 
influence the volume of member-bank 
borrowing by critical examination of 
the leading theories of such borrow- 
ing in the light of present banking 
practices. The two principal theories, 
the “Need” theory, which applies 
when member banks must borrow, 
and the “Profit” theory when the 
borrowing is done because it is profit- 
able, are studied in detail. In this 
process the author uses largely the 
methods of qualitative analysis, a 
technique seldom used in banking re- 
search. He also develops a general 
theory on member-bank borrowing 
based upon the functional relationship 
of the several monetary factors which 
determine such borrowings. A com- 
prehensive appendix gives a wealth 
of statistical data regarding Federal 
Reserve banking operations. 
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NOTE: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through The Financial 
World Book Shop. 
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SOUND INVESTMENT RULES 


i}: qualify as a sound and shrewd 
investor the first fundamental to 
get clearly fixed in mind is the real 
purpose of capital. It is in the final 
analysis a commodity which is either 
rented at a fixed percentage per 
annum or used in a partnership in 
the expectation it will produce a 
profitable return either in dividends 
or speculative gain. 

Unfortunately, the majority of 
American owners of surplus capital 
do not treat it in this serious manner. 
This assertion is not a reckless one, 
but based upon a record of unusual 
losses, a fact in itself which indicates 
how carelessly we handle our money. 
The average American when engaged 
in purchasing wearing apparel, or any 
other merchandise, will carefully ex- 
amine it to assure himself of receiving 
full value. 

On the other hand, he will entrust 
on uncharted seas hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars on the mere recom- 
mendation of strangers that it is pos- 
sible to make a fortune, acting on 
tips or even misinformation that such 
and such stocks are a buy and certain 
to advance in market price. If addi- 
tional evidence is required to confirm 
this statement, reference need only be 
made to the record of the large losses 
the public has sustained by following 
these will-o-the-wisps instead of ad- 
hering to sound principles of investing 
capital. 

A large portion of such losses could 
be avoided if another fundamental 
rule also were applied to the use of 
capital. There should always be 
borne in mind the relationship be- 
tween current security prices and the 
money value of capital as determined 
by prevailing interest rates, for no 
price level can long be maintained 


By Louis Guenther 


which is out of range of the vital 
determinant. 

This explanatory prelude is neces- 
sary in order to fix these essential 
principles firmly in the minds of in- 
vestors so that they will be better able 
to apply intelligently the subsequent 
rules for the proper handling of their 
funds. 

The owner of capital must deter- 
mine the position he wishes to assume 
—that of a speculator or that of an 
investor, for there is a_ distinct 
cleavage between the two roles. The 
speculator must depend upon market 
enhancement for his profit ; the inves- 
tor seeks income return, with market 
appreciation a second consideration. 


Balanced Portfolios 


The Financial World for many 
years has strongly expressed its ideas 
as to proper balance in the field of 
securities, in terms of percentages 
easily remembered. It has tenacious- 
ly adhered to these policies, and re- 
cent experiences have confirmed the 
utter soundness of its editors’ doc- 
trine. It is this: 

So far as the major fields of bonds 
and stocks are concerned, the inves- 
tor, generally speaking, should place 
his investment funds, in terms of dol- 
lars invested, in the following propor- 
tions: (a) 25 per cent in sound bonds, 
if bonds are not selling at a premium 
due to artificial money markets; (b) 
25 per cent in sound preferred stocks ; 
(c) 25 per cent in sound common 
stocks; (d) 25 per cent in semi-in- 
vestment or speculative securities. 


When and How to Buy 


The proper time for the speculator 
to purchase non-productive securities 


is after a prolonged market decline, or 
a business depression, when prices 
appear to have reached a low general 
level and there are definite signs ap- 
pearing of an approaching recovery. 
Such an opportunity presented itself 
late in 1933, and continued through 
1934. As for the present time on the 
basis of earnings an: prospects of fur- 
ther industrial expansion current 
prices of securities lag well behind 
our business progress. 

When to buy is not so important 
as what is best to buy, provided in- 
vestment purchases combine the 
maximum: factors of safety and_in- 
come and are made at a price which 
produces an income yield in excess 
of current and probable future money 
rates. When stocks become inflated 
in price, holdings should be sold and 
funds shifted to a more suitable form 
of investment; it may be bonds or 
short term securities, or it may be- 
come advisable to maintain a liquid 
cash position. 

If investments have been made on 
a sound basis, the investor is not un- 
duly concerned in the transitory 
fluctuation of quotations, for in an 
investment market the pressure of 
surplus capital seeking a more favor- 
able return than is obtainable in the 
money market, will tend to bring 
down the income return of stable in- 
vestment securities to a more proper 
relation with prevailing interest rates. 
This operation can only mean the 
eventual enhancement in market 
price. (When I mention surplus 
capital I include that also of the 
banks, whose prosperity depends 
upon the profitable employment of 
their deposits. ) 

In considering how to buy it is 
often best not to purchase the full 


Mr. Guenther first compiled his “Sound Investment Rules” for the April 17, 


1926, issue of The Financial World. Since then many thousands of reprints 


of this guide to intelligent investing have been distributed to investors. While 


the basic principles remain the same as in the first compilation of fourteen years 


ago, Mr. Guenther has felt it advisable to bring these rules up to date in the 


light of conditions. This article is the first of a two-part discussion——The Editors. 
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amount desired, but only part, so that 
advantage can be taken of a further 
decline to secure a good average price. 
This is a principle which I would 
suggest should be generally followed 
in buying securities. 


Diversification 


Do not place all your eggs in one 
basket. Remember that there are 
mortalities in investments just as 
there are in human life, failures in 
business, unmarketable merchandise 
on merchant’s shelves. In exercising 
discriminating diversification, you are 
simply applying the sound rule prac- 
ticed by the insurance and banking 
business of spreading the risks so that 
the general average of your opera- 
tions assures a profit over a term of 
years. 

The business of investing is no 
more infallible than is human life. 
For anyone to assert that the art of 
investment can attain 100 per cent 
safety is to make a bold statement 
which has never stood the test. 


How to Appraise a Security 


Study well the company’s capital 
structure, financial condition and 
earnings trend for these constitute its 
backbone. They are to a stock what 
the constitution is to the human body. 
The stronger the constitution the 
more enduring is its life—and the 
more fortified is it to withstand ad- 
verse developments or unforeseen 
contingencies. 

While no set rules can be laid 
down that are applicable to all securi- 
ties, experience has proven that the 
most desirable are those of corpora- 
tions which are characterized by the 
following factors: a good balance be- 
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tween funded debt (if any) and part- 
nership capital, current assets of three 
or more times the current liabilities, 
a conservative but forward looking 
management, a trend of earnings 
toward betterment, and net earnings 
per share sufficient to provide a sub- 
stantial cushion for its market value. 
These are the bulwarks on which a 
stock’s value rests. 

Going a step further, it is well to 
bear in mind that even here there is a 
gradation ; stocks of companies which 
frequently publish their earnings and 
financial status should receive prefer- 
ence, for such publicity keeps the in- 
vestor fully informed about his in- 
vestments. 

It is essential for investors to 
watch carefully the trend of earnings 
not only of their mdividual stocks, 
but also of the industry which they 
represent. It is the exception which 
does not rise or fall with the tide 
regulating the industry. A good guide 
to employ to determine whether the 
price of a dividend-paying stock is at- 
tractive, is the ratio of average net 
earnings (over a ten-year period) to 
the market price. If this ratio is con- 
servative the issue can be considered 


THE FALL IN STERLING 


ess than a year ago sterling com- 
li manded a price of about $4.70 
in relation to our dollar. It was 
not so long ago when many Ameri- 
cans, looking for safety for their 
capital, rushed to put it into British 
funds and now ruefully regret it just 
as those who sought security by in- 
corporating themselves under the laws 
of Bermuda, Newfoundland and 
Nassau, now face the danger that 
their American securities may be con- 
fiscated. Their wealth has _ been 


severely cut down by the fall in 
sterling. 

But this is not the most serious 
side. The drop of almost one-fourth 
in sterling reveals what can happen 
to a nation’s currency when inflation 
takes hold and we are by no means 
immune from a similar occurrence. 

It is feared that the recent decline 
in the pound may affect our dollar 
because it gives England a decided 
advantage in foreign markets. We 
can recall how in 1931 England slid 


attractive—provided all the other es- 
sential factors of security and pros- 
pects are present and provided the 
income yield is normally 5 per cent or 
better on the capital invested. 

It is not safe to consider book 
values as a reliable simple index. The 


‘real value of common stocks is de- 


termined by earning power, current 
and prospective. 

While I do not recommend margin 
trading, many investors wish to em- 
ploy their credit facilities when pur- 
chasing securities. If this is the in- 
tention, then adopt this principle: 
never buy more than can be fully pro- 
tected against any unforeseen develop- 
ment. This requires the maintenance 
of ample reserves in the form of cash 
to enable you to acquire your securi- 
ties outright. A margin buyer who 
leaves himself unprotected in this re- 
spect is always the pawn of his banker 
or broker. 


When a Bargain is not a Bargain 


When earnings show dividends 
barely earned, a stock can seldom be 
regarded as a bargain. Such stocks 
may look cheap, but their cheapness 
is frequently only the “handwriting 
on the wall” of pending unfavorable 
developments. 

Dwell not entirely on past per- 
formances, whose allurements have 
dragged many investors into an in- 
extricable bog. The fact that a stock 
once sold higher is meaningless, for 
causes which have long since ceased 
to exist may have been responsible 
for it. The investor must consider 
and carefully analyze the future. 
Bargains are not founded merely on 
what has transpired in the past, but 
on what is likely to occur in the 
future. 


off the gold basis and we had to de- 
value our dollar to meet this com- 
petition. We still buy gold for 35 
dollars an ounce. We might again 
be forced to further devalue our 
dollar to offset the advantage that is 
now England’s and other countries 
may have to take similar steps. 

With this threat hanging over our 
dollar the theory that equities or 
property possess more security than 
does cash is constantly gaining ad- 
herents. 
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AIRCRAFT EQUITIES— 
MARKET DYNAMITE: 


Statistics are encouraging but politics, possible 


future expansion requirements and occasional 


peace threats are warnings against blind optimism. 


NDER the impact of an almost 

unbelievable increase in the im- 
portance of and demand for military 
airplanes, the domestic aircraft indus- 
try’s total backlog of unfilled orders 
has skyrocketed to $715 million. Irre- 
spective of any additional orders that 
might be placed later in the year, the 
industry now has sufficient business 
on hand to keep it moving at top 
speed through 1940 with indicated 
production more than double the 1939 
total of $225 million. 

How far these capacity operations 
will extend into 1941 will depend 
upon war developments, the type of 
planes produced, adoption of a three- 
shift basis and further additions to 
plant capacity. Remember also that 
military secrecy may account for cer- 
tain types of orders not appearing in 
the above total and would imply that 
the figure could be an understatement 
and not an overstatement. 

The substantially higher volume of 
orders, the introduction of production 
line methods wherever possible and 
the more efficient use of existing plant 
facilities suggest that further sharp 
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increases in profits will be witnessed. 
However, there is no certainty that 
sharp additions to investor income 
will necessarily follow. This will be 
importantly determined by the man- 
ner in which any further plant expan- 
sion costs are handled. Last year, 
there was an estimated increase of 30 
per cent in plant capacity. 

While part of the costs involved in 
this program was paid for by the 
Allies, there has been no evidence that 
the entire bill was or will be met. The 
most recent and outstanding proof of 
this contention is the Atlas—Curtiss- 
Wright proposal. If, however, it can 
be assumed that future expansion will 
be substantially paid for by the Allies 
and further, that the bulk of 1940 pro- 
duction will be confined to types of 
planes currently being produced, in- 
dustry profits for the full year may 
be some three times last year’s results 
and earnings, if not dividends, should 
be materially ahead of 1939. 

From this point of view, the leading 
equities in the group do not appear to 
be overvalued and one would expect 
to see a considerable degree of inves- 
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tor enthusiasm for the grotip. 
we find instead the somewhat anom- 
alous situation of an exceptionally at- 
tractive statistical background con- 
trasted with a hesitant and erratic 


market. The shares are — almost 
without exception—selling materially 
below the 1939 and 1940 highs. 
What is the reason? 

One of the leading arguments of- 
fered in explanation of this market 
action centers around plant exjan- 
sion. There has been a fear that the 
industry will be faced with heavy ex- 
pansion costs while foreign orders 
were piling in and—when the war is 
over—find such a tremendous excess 
plant capacity that its financial stabil- 
ity would be threatened. Fortunately 
for the investor, the industry has 
been aware of this danger. Many of 
the contracts now in force have pro- 
vided for at least part of these costs 
and there seems reason to believe that 
future contracts will continue to pro- 
vide some protection. 

There is no certainty, however, 
that all of the costs will be met by the 
Allies. In that event, the industry 
would be faced with further financing 
problems and the investor might be 
forced to watch profits turned into 
expanded plants. Such a develop- 
ment is possible but not inevitable 
and there are three reasons given in 
support of this contention. 

They are (1) the indicated desire 
of the Allies to avoid “freezing” mod- 
els; (2) more efficient utilization of 
existing facilities and (3) adoption of 
production line methods wherever 
possible. These factors in combina- 
tion with contract protection would 
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appear to warrant at least a reason- 
able degree of optimism on this score. 

Another reason being offered con- 
cerns the political implication of the 
current congressional furore over the 
alleged interference of the Allied pur- 
chasing program with the attainment 
of the domestic aircraft goal, release 
of military plane secrets and the effect 
upon domestic costs as a result of 
foreign demand. Despite adminis- 
tration statements to the effect that 
everything is in order, a public air- 
ing of the entire matter is scheduled. 

Irrespective of the outcome of these 
hearings, two things must be remem- 
bered. In the first place, the primary 
interest at the present time centers 
around the alleged sale of fully 
equipped planes not yet released for 
export. Consequently, the ultimate 
result will not affect orders for planes 
already released by the military au- 
thorities. Secondly, the Allies need 
planes and if they can’t get the latest 
models, they will, apparently, take the 
next best. It would seem, therefore, 


CLIMAX AND NICKEL —WAR 


that the matter has been given a 
somewhat exaggerated importance. 
Finally, considerable emphasis has 
been placed upon the non-recurring 
nature of the business. Admittedly, 
the current rate of increase in orders 
cannot be regarded as permanent but 
the available evidence weighs heavily 
against an early termination of hos- 
tilities. Furthermore, there seems 
every reason to believe that future 
military requirements, even under 
peacetime conditions, will be much 
larger than the size of “adequate” air 
fleets in the past while rapid tech- 
nological progress will be an addi- 
tional stimulant to sales. 
Commercial and private plane de- 
mand has been steadily increasing and 
there is no indication of a reversal 
of these sharp upward trends. These 
two divisions, the future bread and 
butter of the industry, have a larger 
potential market and a far more re- 
liable one than the military division 
but, under the current bulge in mili- 
tary business, have been pushed off 


Recent reports indicate companies will not be so severely 


affected as had been feared. 


N ickel and molybdenum have 
enjoyed an extremely vigorous 
upward sales trend over past years as 
a result of the strenuous—and suc- 
cessful—efforts made by their pro- 
ducers to find new uses for these 
metals. Sales of nickel in all forms 
by the International Nickel Company 
amounted to 125.6 million pounds in 
1929; last year such sales set a new 
record at the level of 210.2 million 
pounds. Molybdenum has had an even 
more phenomenal growth; Climax 
Molybdenum Company stepped up its 
production from 3.5 million pounds 
in 1929 to 28.2 million in 1938. 

As might be expected under such 
circumstances, both organizations 
have increased their earning power 
materially. Nickel earned $22.2 mil- 
lion in 1929, $50.3 million in 1937. 
No earnings statements are available 
for Climax prior to 1931, for which 
year a profit of $109,391 was re- 
ported. Last year the company’s in- 
come set a new record at the level 
of $10.3 million. Yet despite the 


demonstrated secular growth possi- 
bilities of both enterprises, their com- 
mon shares have given a far from in- 
spiring market performance in re- 
cent months. 

The explanation is to be found in 
dislocations incident to the war in 
Europe. Nickel has been forced to 
contend with government control of 
prices, marketing and foreign ex- 
change and will undoubtedly be sub- 
jected to an increasing tax burden if 
the war is prolonged. Furthermore, 
activities have had to be readjusted 
in order to assure an adequate supply 
of nickel and copper for the British 
war machine. Climax, operating in 
the United States, has an even harder 
nut to crack; the State Department 
has imposed a “moral embargo” on 
exports of molybdenum to Russia, 
Germany and Japan, which countries 
combined took 57.8 per cent of the 
company’s 1939 sales. 

Nevertheless, information contained 
in the annual reports of these two 
enterprises indicates that while their 


the front page, relegated to a defi- 
nitely minor position and accorded 
no importance in an appraisal of fu- 
ture trends. Justified on the basis of 
current conditions, this is quite illogi- 
cal from a long term viewpoint. ° 

From a statistical point of view, 
therefore, it is a simple matter to 
justify a constructive attitude with re- 
spect to the shares in this group. But 
certain non-statistical factors—such 
as politics, and the possibility of an un- 
expected peace make some qualifica- 
tions necessary, and suggest that indis- 
criminate purchasing is inadvisable. 

On the other hand, the group will 
continue to appeal to the speculator 
while the prospect of a long war re- 
mains. And if, as many expect, the 
“active phase” of the war is fought 
largely in the air, further spectacular 
price movements in aircraft shares 
are by no means improbable. For 
those who can afford to carry the 
risks, moderate holdings in the more 
strongly situated aircraft manufactur- 
ers are warranted. 


CASUALTIES? 


earnings may be curtailed somewhat 
for the duration of the war, they are 
not likely to go into a nosedive. 
Nickel earned 67 cents a common 
share in the last quarter of 1939, an 
increase of almost 18 per cent over 
the third quarter’s results. This was 
the best quarterly showing in the 
company’s history except for the four 
fiscal periods of 1937. Yet the un- 
favorable influences on its earning 
power resulting from the war were 
quite as effective during the last quar- 
ter of 1939 as they are today or 
(barring further increases in taxes) 
as they are likely to become. 

The company has spent $6.7 mil- 
lion on a mine and smelter in Fin- 
land. The future of this property is 
obviously highly uncertain, but even 
should it be taken over by Russia the 
effect on International Nickel would 
hardly be crippling. Its Finnish in- 
vestment represents only 3 per cent 
of its gross property account and 
this sum is fully covered by a reserve 
appropriated from earned surplus. 
Even under favorable conditions it 
had not been expected that the 


Finnish property could be placed in 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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he year 1939 was quite satis- 
factory for most utilities. The 
composite earnings of 11 operating 
companies (excluding Long Island 
Lighting, a non-dividend payer) in- 
creased from $2.95 per share of com- 
mon stock in 1938 to $3.37 in 1939, 
an average gain of 14.3 per cent. The 
best showing was made for the 12 
months ended September 30, 1939, 
with composite earnings of $3.45 per 
share. The moderate decline in the 
final quarter was occasioned by sev- 
eral factors and was particularly no- 
ticeable in Brooklyn Union Gas, De- 
troit Edison and Pacific Lighting. 

In the case of Brooklyn Union, 
the company increased its deprecia- 
tion charges some $500,000 or 40 per 
cent in the final quarter; this 
amounted to 67 cenis per share on the 
company’s stock, end 6 cents per 
share of the group. 

Detroit Edison does not itemize 
operating expenses in its interim 
statements, but the “decline” in earn- 
ings in the final quarter can apparent- 
ly be attributed almost entirely to 
policy; thus operating expenses, de- 
preciation and taxes rose $1 million 
in the final quarter of 1939 against a 
decline of $1 million in the same quar- 
ter of 1938, while for the whole year 
1939 the rise in these items was $2.9 
million, including $800,000 addition- 


al depreciation and $1 million more 
taxes. The decline in the case of 
Pacific Lighting was due to abnormal- 
ly warm weather. 

The eight other companies showed 
a substantial gain in common stock 
earnings in the final quarter as well 
as for the whole year. Thus, this 
smaller group experienced a rise in 
composite earnings from $2.48 per 
share in 1938 to $2.82 for the 12 
months ended September 30, 1939, 
and $2.94 for the caiendar year 1939. 

The comparisons tor the final quar- 
ter for all companies were further af- 
fected by the fact that the last three 
months of 1938 were also quite favor- 
able. There is no available evidence 
as yet that the indationary stimulus 
of the war is affecting the operating 
ratio of revenues to expenses un- 
favorably, and in this respect any 
such rise should be still less notice- 
able in earnings for the first quarter 
of 1940 as commodities generally have 
lost a substantial part of their war 
gains. 

The severe drought tended to af- 
fect final quarter earnings for nearly 
all hydro companies, except those 
in California, but water conditions 
should be more normal this spring. 
(However, the possibility of floods is 
to be reckoned with, particularly in 
the case of Louisville Gas & Electric.) 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
IN UTILITY OPERATING 
COMPANY ISSUES 


Consolidated Gas of Baltimore con- 
tinues to make the most consistently 
satisfactory showing, and it will be 
further aided by substantial rate re- 
ductions in 1940 in its power pur- 
chase contract with Pennsylvania 
Water & Power. Results per share 
of Commonwealth Edison are affected 
by the rapid conversion of the deben- 
tures into stock, although ated by 
maintenance of depreciation charges 
in a relatively unchanged amount for 
the year. 

In sharp contrast, Consolidated 
Edison of New York increased its 
depreciation deduction by $6.2 mil- 
lion, or 33 per cent—this charge 
amounting to 54 cents per share. Con- 
solidated Edison, Brooklyn Union, 
Peoples Gas Light, Long Island — 
Lighting and Public Service of New 
Jersey are expected to make strik- 
ingly favorable showings for the first 
quarter of 1940, aided by sustained 
industrial demand and severely cold 
weather. 

Prices and yields have not changed 
importantly during the past three 
months. The 11 dividend-paying 
stocks are currently priced at 13.2 
times earnings, compared with 13.0 
times in November, and yield an aver- 
age of 5.6 per cent on current divi- 
dend rates compared with 5.9 per 
cent then. It is interesting to ob- 


COMPARISON OF LEADING UTILITY OPERATING COMPANIES 


$ —Twelve Months to December 31, 1939— 
Gross Gainin Income for Gain in —Yr. to Dec. 31— Rateof Current Price 
z Revenues Revenues Common Income Earned Per Share Gain Dividend Current Recent Times 
COMMON STOCKS: of Dollars 1939 1938 PerShare Rate Yield Price Earnings 
Brooklyn Union Gas...........e6+- $23.3 $0.8 $1.8 $0.1 $2.42 $2.25 5.9% $1.00 4.8% 21 8.7 
4 Commonwealth Edison ......++++00 145.9 6.3 25.4 5.7 2.43 2.37 2.5 1.65 5.1 32 13.2 
5 Consolidated Edison ............066 251.2 10.3 25.5 1.6 2.22 2.09 6.2 2.00 6.4 31 14.0 
Cons. Gas, E. L. & P., Baltimore. 36.6 2.0 5.7 1.0 4.94 4.06 21.7 3.60 4.3 83 16.4 
Detroit Edison 595 4.7 9.6 1.8 7.58 6.16 6.00 5.0 119 15.7 
Long Island Lighting.............-. 21.7 0.5 D0.2 DO0.4 *D0.06 D0.14 1 
Louisville Gas & Electric cl. “A’’. 112 0.3 1.4 0.2 72.33 1.99 17.1 1.50 8.3 18 ey 
Pacific Gas & Electric............. $106.2 5.3 17.8 2.6 2.83 2.42 17.0 2.00 5.9 34 12.0 
45.5 5.8 —0.9 3.60 4.18 —13.9 3.00 6.4 47 13.1 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke......... 43.5 2.1 2.3 0.7 93.49 2.48 40.7 2.50 y 35 10.6 
Public Service of N. J.......+0005: 133.9 7.1 15.9 3.0 2.88 2.34 23.8 2.600 6.3 41 14.3 
Southern California Edison......... 46.1 2.9 7.6 0.9 2.38 2.12 12.3 1.75 5.8 30 12.6 


*Before income appropriations of $576,000 in 1939 and $544,000 in 1938 required by the Public Service Commission. tEquivalent to $1.55 and $1.50 per share 
on participating basis. {Including litigated income of $2.5 million and $2.1 million, earnings per share would be $7.22 in 1939 and $5.74 in 1938. 112 
months to September 30. 
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serve that during the same period the 
industrial stock averages have also 
remained stationary, the present level 
being about a point lower than in No- 
vember. Utilities that have sold off 
the most include Brooklyn Union, De- 
troit Edison, and Peoples Gas Light. 
The latter probably reflects disap- 
pointment over the action of the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court in denying the 
company a rehearing on its applica- 
tion to increase rates $3 million a 
year, although Peoples Gas Light has 
announced an appeal to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 


The high yield on Louisville Gas & 
Electric stock is probably due to nerv- 
ousness caused by the efforts of the 
City of Louisville to obtain legislation 
permitting it to purchase the proper- 
ties. The SEC or the Federal Power 
Commission may also take action re- 
quiring the company to eliminate the 
indicated write-up of about $11 mil- 
lion. Compliance would apparently 
force a reduction in the stated value 
of the stock, as the balance in the capi- 
tal and earned surplus accounts 
amounted to only $2.9 million in 1938. 


- However, such action should not ap- 


parently necessitate any reduction in 


the current annual dividend rate. 
The primary uncertainties include 
(1) the possibility that the war may 
eventually cause expenses to rise out 
of proportion to revenue gains; (2) 
the question whether New Deal poli- 
cies will continue for another four 
years; and (3) for the time being, 
the general business situation. The 
favorable factors include financial 
strength, attractive yields and the 
growing long term demand for ser- 
vice. Undistributed earnings in 1939 
were 34.4 per cent of dividends. 


PROBLEMS EQUITY RECAPITALIZATIONS 


Risks of “holdouts” to holder and issuer are less than 
in bond plans, but each case must be judged on its merits. 


UE to the severe curtailment of 

corporate earnings and dividend 
payments during the depression, such 
large dividend arrears collected on 
many cumulative preferred stocks 
that with the return of better times 
it became advisable to extinguish 
these accumulations through recapi- 
talization rather than by cash pay- 
ment. Other rearrangements of 
equity capitalization have been pro- 
posed in recent years in order to 
simplify the capital structures of the 
companies involved ; in some of these 
latter cases there has been a desire to 
raise new capital or merge subsid- 
iaries. 

Investors concerned with these 
plans have often faced a rather knotty 
problem in attempting to decide 
whether to support the proposed plan 
or oppose it. However, such a 
dilemma differs in one important re- 
spect from that with which a bond- 
holder may be confronted in connec- 
tion with a proposal to extend the 
maturity or revise the interest rate of 
his holdings, or exchange them for 
other securities. In the latter case, 
failure to ratify the plan by any sub- 
stantial number of bondholders may 
throw the obligor into bankruptcy, to 
the quite possible detriment of this 
class of investors as well as holders of 
junior securities. 

In recapitalizations involving noth- 
ing more than an exchange of stocks, 
no such danger exists. In general, 
therefore, stockholders have some- 
what greater justification than bond- 
holders in demanding that their rights 
be fully respected in any recapitaliza- 


tion plan. As a practical matter, 
however, refusal to assent to the 
terms of a plan may prove highly 
profitable or distinctly unprofitable, 
depending on the circumstances sur- 
rounding the individual case. A 
number of examples illustrating each 
of these results may be cited. 

One of the most clear-cut recent 
examples of a plan which seemed 
somewhat less than equitable in its 
treatment of preferred stockholders 
was the Curtis Publishing Company 
case. In essence, this plan provided 
that the holder of three shares of $7 
preferred, carrying about $18 a share 
in back dividends, should turn in two 
shares of this stock for an equal 
amount of new $4.50 prior prefer- 
ence, giving up his claim to the ar- 
rears on the old stock surrendered. 
For each share of old stock ex- 
changed, the holder was thus asked 
to give up an $18 claim against the 
company’s future earnings and accept 
$2.50 less income per annum at such 
time as the preferred stock might be 
placed on a regular dividend basis. 
The priority of dividend claims of 
the new stock is a feature which ap- 
pears frequently in preferred re- 
capitalizations, tending to complicate 
the factors influencing the investor’s 
decision. 

Consummation of the plan would 
have placed the company in an im- 
proved position with respect to con- 
tingent liability and current dividend 
requirements, and on this basis the 
new preferred stock might have been 
expected to sell somewhat higher than 
the old shares. But this prospect ap- 


peared inadequate to compensate for 
the sacrifice asked of preferred stock- 
holders, and the necessary approval 
of two-thirds of such holders was not 
obtained. This was primarily due to 
the fact that large amounts of the 
preferred stock were held by institu- 
tions, which were experienced in 
judging investment values and were 
sufficiently influential to make their 
objections compel respect. 

Had the plan been ratified, the po- 
sition of non-assenting holders of the 
preferred would have been rather 
difficult. They would have lost their 
prior position in the company’s capi- 
talization and dividend prospects on 
their holdings would have been far 
from promising. Unless they were 
willing to gamble on a sufficiently 
substantial increase in the company’s 
earning power to permit full cash 
payment of the arrears on their un- 
exchanged stock—a process which 
would take several years even under 
favorable conditions—the only course 
open to them would appear to have 
been liquidation of their holdings. 

The best procedure to be followed 
by the holder of a preferred stock in 
a company subject to important cycli- 
cal factors often depends on the ex- 
tent to which recovery has progressed 
at the time the exchange offer is 
made. This may be illustrated by a 
comparison of the success of “hold- 
outs” in the Republic Steel and 
Wheeling Steel recapitalizations. In 
September, 1935, stockholders of the 
former company authorized the ex- 
change of one share of old 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred into one-half 
share of 6 per cent prior preference 
stock and two shares of common. A 
large number of shares remained un- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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FIRST STEP TOWARD 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
REGULATION 


Senator Wagner introduces SEC bill which places 
severe restrictions on the operations of investment 


trusts and investment counsel. 


several years the financial 
community has been expecting the 
introduction of Federal legislation for 
the regulation and control of invest- 
ment funds in which the public has 
any interest. Senator Wagner has at 
last introduced a bill of this type 
drafted in accordance with the SEC’s 
recommendations. As defined in the 
bill, a “diversified investment com- 
pany” is one that has (A) not over 
5 per cent of its total assets in se- 
curities of any one issuer, except gov- 
ernments ; (B) at least 85 per cent of 
its assets in cash, governments or 
other marketable securities; (C) a 
portfolio turnover of not more than 
150 per cent in its fiscal year; (D) 
outstanding only one class of securi- 
ties other than short term paper; and 
(2) does not control or own any 
voting securities issued by any other 
investment company. This classifica- 
tion covers the average “general man- 
agement type” trust. 


OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


The bill also establishes other 
classifications and limits the size of 
investment companies. The net 
worth must be at least $100,000, and 
total assets cannot be more than $150 
million for a “diversified” company, 
$75 million for a security trading or 
finance. company, and $200 million 
for a face-amount certificate company. 
The “policy” of the investment com- 
pany must also be disclosed. Com- 
pensation of managers must be a fixed 
sum, and profit-sharing “schemes” 
are prohibited. 

Transactions between the company 
and “insiders” are banned. The 
SEC would be empowered to deter- 
mine accounting standards, and at the 
same time it would be granted many 
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discretionary powers. Promoters of 
one investment company are pro- 
hibited for five years from promoting 
and participating in the management 
of a new investment company. Divi- 
dend payments would not be per- 
mitted except from “ordinary” in- 
come, that is dividends and interest 
received. The bill apparently en- 
couragés investment companies to be- 
come underwriting firms. The limita- 
tion of new security issues to a single 
class of stock is not retroactive. 

The second section of the bill is 
aimed at investment counsellors. 
Certain exemptions are permitted. 
Banks, accountants, lawyers, and en- 
gineers performing investment ad- 
visory service only as an incidental 
function; newspapers and magazines 
of general circulation, and perhaps 
brokers would also be exempted in 
certain cases. Investment advisers, 
other than those in the exempt status, 
would be required to register with the 
SEC, and to disclose all “pertinent” 
information as to their organization, 
personnel, and methods of operation. 
Profit-sharing or contingent fee com- 
pensation is also prohibited as to this 
group. 

Certain objectives of the bill can be 
praised as highly desirable, particu- 
larly those dealing with “insider” 
transactions and accounting stand- 
ards, but as a whole the bill is re- 
garded with the suspicion that it is 
another step in the policy of Big 
Government replacing Big Business 
and stifling Small Business. 

The limitations of size and turn- 
over of investment assets and pro- 
hibition of profit-sharing compensa- 
tion for investment counsellors are 
clearly designed to limit private initia- 
tive. To say that future investment 
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companies must have a net worth of 
at least $100,000 would, of course, 
eliminate a lot of failures but at the 
same time make it extremely difficult 
for new companies to get started. 

The clause limiting the turnover of 
“diversified’”’ investment companies is 
one that could conceivably start a 
trust along the road toward bank- 
ruptcy. Suppose that a $1 million 
company invests 100 per cent of its 
assets at a strategic spot like March 
31, 1938, and that within eight 
months it has a book profit of 63 per 
cent ; during January, 1939, it decides 
to take a strongly defensive position 
and sells all of its holdings, increasing 
its actual worth to $1.5 million. Here 
it has sold 150 per cent of its 1938 
assets, 


IMPORTANT QUESTION 


Will it be permitted to repurchase 
securities some months later when the 
market has declined 40 points? If the 
answer is yes, and the cash assets are 
fully invested, will it be allowed to 
sell later on in the same year when 
the market has again recovered to 
dangerously high levels? If not, the 
stockholders would lose not only all 
the advantages of expert manage- 
ment but also be saddled with losses 
of cyclical proportions in the next 
down trend. 

The Wagner bill is not conceded 
much chance of enactment at this 
session. But apart from the question 
of whether another Congress would 
adopt this type of legislation without 
major changes, its provisions are 
significant, and some of them may 
form the basis of a regulatory law 
which is likely to be passed, even 
in the event of a major political 
change next fall. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor-p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” 


refers to the last previous item in the maga- 
zine. Opinions are based on data regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for 
their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1940 


American Locomotive Cc 

Now around 20, stock is a repre- 
sentative speculation on trends in the 
rail equipment industry. As expected, 
loss was reduced, but red ink figures 
remained in 1939. Future indica- 
tions, however, are moderately en- 
couraging, although current locomo- 
tive business is far below satisfactory 
levels. Unfilled orders were $12.8 
million as of December 31, 1939, 
against $6.7 million a year before, 
and shipments against this larger 


total should make for coinparatively | 


satisfactory operations in the first six 
months. The chances also favor 
larger export volume this year. And, 
finally, company is now filling ‘‘sub- 
stantial orders” from various depart- 
ments of the Government in connec- 
tion with national defense activity. 


(Also FW, Mar. 6.) 


Colgate-Palmolive B 

At prevailing prices, around 18, 
stock is attractive for its capital ap- 
preciation possibilities (paid and de- 
clared so far this year, 25 cents). 
Company last week offered 125,000 
shares of new preferred stock carry- 
ing an annual dividend rate of $4.25 
a share. Proceeds from sale of this 


issue will go to retire an equal amount 
of preferred stock carrying a $6 div- 
idend rate. Indicated savings on this 
operation are equivalent to around 11 
cents per share of common stock. In 
1939, with the largest sales volume 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Aluminum Goods........ B+ toB 


Amer. Agricul. Chem.....C to C+ 
East. Air Limes.......... Cc toC+ 
Gen. Am. Transp......... B to B+ 
Hercules Motor.......... toC+ 
C+toB 
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in its history, Colgate reported net 
of $2.74 a share, the best earnings 
since 1931. (Also FW, Mar. 6.) 


Electric Auto-Lite B+ 

Operating record and cyclical pros- 
pects justify retention of shares, re- 
cently quoted at 38 (declared 75 
cents so far this year). It is under- 
stood that this company is now sup- 
plying a larger proportion of acces- 
sories for 1940 automobile models 
than in many years past. This fact, 
together with high rate of demand 
for other products, indicates an in- 
crease in earnings for the first quar- 
ter, as compared with a year ago. 
Some sources are even expecting first 
quarter result to compare favorably 
with the $1.51 of the final period last 
year. (Also FW, Feb. 28.) 


Gair (Robert) D+ 

Strictly speculative holdings of 
shares may be retained for longer 
term market improvement; recent 
levels, around 3. Based on business 
in the first two and one-half months, 
Robert Gair should show a fairly 
good profit in the initial period this 
year. Operations in 1939 resulted 
in a substantial loss. But this was 
more than accounted for by (1) de- 
ductions arising from sale or scrap- 
ping of certain capital assets; (2) 
loss incident to liquidation of inven- 
tories and (3) inventory adjustment 
due to a change in accounting. 


CELANESE SUIT 
SETTLED 


Celanese Corporation’s suit against 
Tubize Chatillon, charging violation 
of patents in the manufacture of 
“abraded” yarn, was settled last week. 
Terms allow Tubize to manufacture 


Interchemical B 

Existing holding of shares, now 
around 47, should be retained as a 
cyclical speculation (paid 40 cents so 
far this year). Indications are that 
earnings for the first few months have 
been running well ahead of like 1939 
levels, when 76 cents a share was 
shown for the first three months. 
Aside from very satisfactory profits 
in 1939, market strength in these 
shares reflects prospect of refunding 
the $6 preferred stock at a lower divi- 
dend rate. (Also FW, Oct. 11, ’39.) 


National Biscuit B 

Retention of shares for specula- 
tive income is justified by those who 
appreciate the risks involved ; approx. 
price, 24 (indicated ann. rate, $1.60; 
yield, 6.6%). After running about 
even with a year ago, in the first 
two months, demand for company’s 
products underwent the usual sea- 
sonal increase in March. While com- 
pany has experienced no difficulty as 
yet, unsettled world conditions have 
made for considerable uncertainty re- 
garding commodity prices. In the 
meanwhile, National Biscuit is en- 
gaged in making important plant im- 
provements which should go far to- 
ward increasing operating efficiency. 


(Also FW, Oct. 18, ’39.) 
New York Air Brake C+ 


Speculative commitments in shares, 
now around 45, should be retained 


the product on a royalty basis under 
Celanese patents. The process of 
abrading yarn is one in which yarn 
is cut unevenly, thus producing a 
surface fuzziness and soft “hand” in 
a fabric. Licenses to make abraded 
yarn are held by du Pont and nu- 
merous weaving and throwing mills 
in the United States. 
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( paid: 50 cents so far this year). With 
January having been the best month 
in company’s history for air brake 
shipments, March quarter earnings 
have been officially estimated at 
around $2 a share. As of March 1, 
backlog amounted to approximately 
$1.9 million and included 9,200 sets 
of brakes. Regarding munitions busi- 
ness, company is now working on an 
educational order for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment; from a profits viewpoint, 
however, size of this business is un- 
important. (Also FW, Nov. 22, 39.) 


Pullman C+ 

Important position in the car build- 
ing and railway passenger fields war- 
rants retention of shares, recently 
priced at 26 (ann. rate, $1). With 
bulk of orders received in the car- 
buying movement last fall having been 
carried over to 1940 delivery, first 
half earnings are very likely to exceed 
entire 1939 profit of $1.03 per share. 
Pullman participated in the general 
expansion of domestic travel in 1939, 
but traffic volume failed to match the 
1937 recovery high mark. Lower 
coach fares which went into effect 
last week widen the differential be- 
tween these and Pullman rates. There 
is a reasonable possibility, however, 
that this will be ameliorated in time 
for the heavy summer traffic period. 
(Also FW, Nov. 8, ’39.) 


Reynolds Tobacco “B” B+ 


Liberal and well protected income 
return makes this stock attractive on 
a yield basis; recent price, 41. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco B stock is a more re- 
presentative issue than the common 
stock (included in the tabulation ac- 
companying the recent article—FW, 
March 13—on the tobacco industry), 
an inactively traded issue which usu- 


ally sells at least 10 points higher. 
With the exception of the common 
stock’s special status in relation to 
employee participation plans and vot- 
ing privileges, both issues have the 
same claim to dividends. The “B” 
stock, offering a yield of 5.6 per cent 
(on the basis of 1939 dividends of 
$2.30), is consequently much more at- 
tractive for most investors. Nineteen- 
forty prospects for the company’s 
leading cigarette brand are favorable. 
In addition, volume should be well 
maintained in Reynolds’ lines of pipe 
and plug tobacco, of which it is one 
of the largest domestic producers. 


St. Joseph Lead B 

Shares represent one of the more 
attractive situations in the cyclical 
group; approx. price, 38 (paid 25 
cents so far this year). Official opin- 
ion is that, predicated upon a con- 
tinuation of the war, “St. Joe” will 
this year duplicate the roughly $3 per 
share earned in 1939. It was further 
pointed out that if the conflict were 
to end during the year, company 
would improve rather than lose do- 
mestic business. Management de- 
clared, however, that probable dis- 
organization of world business fol- 
lowing a prolonged conflict might 
bring lower foreign prices—a situa- 
tion that would perhaps have its re- 
percussions on this side of the water. 


(Also FW, Jan. 7.) 


Square D B 

Shares constitute one of the more 
promising speculations in the cyclical 
group; approx. price, 35 (paid 30 
cents so far this year). Reports are 
that this company’s sales continued to 
run at a high level in the opening 
months this year. At $3.02 per share, 
earnings last vear practically dupli- 


cated the all-time peak of $3.09 a 
share shown in 1937. The 1939 re- 
sult, however, did not include profits 
of Kollsman Instrument Co., the air- 
craft accessory unit taken over dur- 
ing the year. Indications are that 
Kollsmann will be an important earn- 
ings contributor. (Also FW, Dec. 20, 


U. S. Leather D+ 
Positions in shares should be main- 
tained only by those who can afford 
to assume a substantial degree of 
speculative risk; approx. price, 5%. 
Since the current fiscal year began 
last November, company has shown a 
profit in each month. This unit cur- 
rently has an ample supply of hides 
to take care of anticipated leather 
requirements, and these have been 
purchased at favorable prices. But 
it is well to remember that condi- 
tions can change almost overnight in 
this industry. Inventory adjustments 
at the end of the year usually spell 
the difference between profits and 
losses. (Also FW, Nov. 29, 739.) 


Warren Foundry B 

At present prices of about 29, stock 
is suitable for inclusion in well diver- 
sified portfolios (paid 50 cents so far 
this year). This company’s iron ore 
mine will probably operate at prac- 
tically full capacity during 1940, fol- 
lowing a period of 50 per cent opera- 
tions that ended last summer. In 
addition, Warren’s two other mines, 
which are operated under lease, are 
currently in production. Greater 
activity in the iron ore phase of the 
business was largely responsible for 
the improvement in profits last year 
and should continue as a sustaining 
earnings factor. 
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Are 
Bonuses executive of a corpora- 
Justified? tion is justified remains 
a controversial topic of 

discussion, since there is no single 
standard by which “incentive” pay- 


Whether a bonus to an 


ments can be judged. The amount 
of compensation paid as salaries by 
some big corporations to their key 
men has also aroused criticism. But 
these large salaries are not as real as 
they look when stated in terms of 
gross income. 

Citing two examples, Hill, head of 
American Tobacco was paid last year 
around $420,000 in salary and bonus: 
when he got through paying Fed- 
eral and State taxes of $280,000 all 
he had left was $140,000. 

And then there is Gifford, head of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. He got $209,000, but 
when Uncle Sam and the Empire 
State finished slicing off their side of 
this juicy steak, the T-bone left to 
Gifford was only about $92,000. 

When we lived in an era in which 
it was considered that superior brains 
were a good investment for stockhold- 
ers, no such squeamishness was dis- 
played over a compensation which 
would harness such ability to their 
enterprises. When applied on a per- 
centage basis to the net profits of the 
businesses Hill and Gifford directed. 
their compensation was infinitesimal. 
In the case of American Tobacco it 
represented one and one-half per 
cent of net income paid to Hill, and 
of American Telephone’s net but 
slightly more than one-tenth of one 
per cent was received by Gifford. 

Now appraised by the consistent 
dividends that both Tobacco and 
Telephone have paid, could any fair- 
minded person regard these men as 
being overpaid? No; it was not they 
who realized the larger share of the 
fruits of their capable management— 
it was Uncle Sam and the Empire 
State who reveled in these large 
salaries and bonuses without lifting 
a finger to earn what came to them. 
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It becomes a different matter where 
large salaries are paid for incompetent 
management, but in such cases the 
remedy is with the stockholders for it 
is within their exclusive power to 
oust incompetency in their businesses 
and substitute better executive and 
management brains. 

But where stockholders receive 
good dividends they should think 
twice before criticizing the rewards 
given to capable executives, because a 
few malcontents and parlor pinks con- 
tend they are getting abnormal com- 
pensation. They might make a 
change, to save a few paltry dollars, 
that could readily impair the security 
of their investment. 

It is well to bear in mind _ that 
brains cannot be changed. There is 
no way to prevent them from going 
where their ability is better recog- 
nized and appreciated. 


Square Like a man without a coun- 
Shooter try, Wendell Willkie, with- 
Willkie out a party behind him, is 
receiving widespread public 
endorsement as the best standard 
bearer for the Presidency, and _ this 
backing springs from Democrats and 
Republicans alike. 

We may well ask ourselves what 
is responsible for the popularity since 
it is one of those rare phenomena 
which develop from some _ hidden 
source in the well of public opinion. 

No need to seek far for it. Such 
waves of public sentiment inevitably 
arise, no matter how deeply people 
succumb to the pressure of economic 
discontent and stray temporarily from 
their stanchions of inherent individu- 
alism to follow the will-o-the-wisp of 
isms which promise a Utopia. Just 
around the corner there still remains, 
and always will, an admiration for a 


person who has the guts to fight 
against all odds for what he believes 
is his inalienable privilege to live his 
life as a free man under the constitu- 
tional rights guaranteed him by the 
founding fathers of our republic. 

Early in this struggle against the 
growing tendency of the New Deal 
to enslave the individualism of the 
citizen, Willkie fearlessly in- 
trepidly raised his voice against it. 
His friends feared he was putting his 
neck in the noose because he hap- 
pened to head an important utility ; 
since that business especially was 
anathema to the leader in Washing- 
ton who was obsessed with the de- 
sire to mold human nature into a 
strange and fantastic form. 

Though in the beginning he was 
like a voice in the wilderness, that 
voice fraught with truths and impreg- 
nated with indisputable logic, drew 
convert after convert until now they 
have become a host of followers who 
religiously believe he is their Moses— 
a man who can lead them out of the 
bog into which the New Deal has 
plunged the country. 

Only through a miracle in party 
politics could there be brought about 
the nomination and election of so 
fearless a leader, whose words and 
thoughts mirror the truth. But if 
this miracle fails to resolve itself into 
a reality, no less will be the honor 
that will fit so well as a mantle on 
the shoulders of Wendell Willkie. 
In any event, he has gained recogni- 
tion as a leader who has courageous- 
ly fought the battle for our Ameri- 
can institutions that have survived 
for more than one hundred and fifty 
years and will continue to survive 
long after the New Deal becomes only 
a memory of the confusion in which 
we have lived for the last seven years. 

Willkie may not be our next presi- 
dent, but he will continue to remain 
our outstanding champion of the 
Americanism that has made the coun- 
try so great in the annals of progres- 
sive civilization. 
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he dislocation and disruption of 

long established trade channels by 
the European war have favorably af- 
fected our trade with Latin America. 
During the last four months of 1939 
our exports to that part of the world 
increased 42 per cent and this trend 
continued during January, 1940, while 
February showed a slight drop. Last 
year Latin America while having a 
favorable trade balance with Europe, 
bought $51.1 million more goods from 
us than we imported from those coun- 
tries. 

This factor together with our posi- 
tion as a creditor of the majority of 
these Latin American nations repre- 
sents the fundamental difficulty in our 
mutual trade relationship which boils 
down to the question: If we wish to 
sell more and receive payment on our 
loans without taking a corresponding 
equivalent of their goods, how are 
they going to pay? 

Recognizing the seriousness of this 
problem the present Administration 
has embarked upon a program of ex- 
tending financial help to Latin Amer- 
ican nations via direct gold loans (as 
for instance the $60 million offered 
Brazil) or through the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the resources of which 
were recently doubled by the granting 
of another $100 million by Congress. 
While half of the new appropriations 
is already earmarked for European 
nations, the other half is likely to go 
to Latin America. 


NEW BANK 


This should be supplemented soon 
by the proposed Inter-American Bank 
of which the United States has 
pledged itself to buy 21 per cent of the 
total capitalization regardless of the 
amount. The chief purpose of this 
new bank is to lend to participating 
governments or nationals endorsed by 
such governments ; in other words the 
United States will be the lender and 
the others will do the borrowing. 

As desirable as the expansion of 
our trade with Latin America is for 
the economic welfare of the nation, 
there exists a serious question as to 
the soundness of the Administration’s 
methods of financing such exchange 


of goods. It is an old saying that 
trade follows the dollar. But does it? 
Statistics seem to disprove that 
theory. 


In 1926 the United States made 
new loans to Latin American coun- 
tries to the amount of $245.8 million 


and our exports to the same countries 
In 1927 we 


increased $24.7 million. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN BONDS 
AND TRADE TRENDS 


Despite big trade gains as a result of the war, the lack 


of willingness to make good on old bonds is still evident. 


poured into the same countries 243 
million good American dollars and 
these nations increased their pur- 
chases from us by only $11.2 million. 
We increased the lending of money 
the following year with a total of $346 
million, yet our exports to these bor- 
rowers showed a gain of only $6.5 
million. 

The reasons are these: Part of these 
funds was used for purchases in Eu- 
rope, which was in a position to un- 
dersell the United States (although 
by triangular trade routes we got 
some of the money back through in- 
creased sales to Europe); part was 
applied for unproductive purposes 
such as the beautifying of cities and 
the purchase of armaments from 
Europe ; and not a small part found its 
way into the pockets of politicians. 
Therefore these funds failed to help 
the borrowing nations to increase 
their productive facilities and exploit 
their natural resources which would 
have enabled them to create additional 
exports and thereby foreign exchange 
to meet the requirements on their 
contracted obligations. 

What our Administration is doing 
now through the Export-Import Bank 
is practically the same kind of financ- 
ing in another form. It is pump prim- 
ing in the field of foreign trade, a 
method which has so utterly failed to 
show any lasting results in the domes- 
tic field. And in the end John Doe, 
the taxpayer, will hold the bag, a rdéle 


similar to that now held by the in- 
vestor in Latin American bonds. 

Of course, in order to qualify for 
such grants from Uncle Sam the de- 
faulters must make some kind of ad- 
justment on their old obligations, and 
so we have seen the resumption of 
part payments by Chile and recently 
plans for like action by Brazil. Others 
are expected to follow. But the rates 
at which such payments are offered 
are generally considered far below 
what these countries could pay on the 
basis of their capacity. 


UNWILLINGNESS F 


What they lack is willingness to 
make good on their obligations. And 
they are often strengthened in their 
attitude by the policies of our De- 
partment of State which seems to 
shun doing anything for the holder of 
foreign bonds, lest it may hurt the 
good neighbor policy laid down by the 
President. To most of our Latin 
American neighbors Uncle Sam ap- 
pears to be so wealthy that he really 
should not mind if some of those who 
borrowed in the past should forget 
about the repayments. 

On the other hand, the placement 
of American funds in productive en- 
terprises by private individuals or cor- 
porations or the lending to political 
bodies for similar purposes with the 
lender maintaining control over the 
proper use of the funds appears to be 
a more appropriate method to develop 


Status of Interest Service on Latin American Bonds 


(Based upon treatment of last interest coupon maturing in 1938) 


Full Cash Partial Cash No. 


Total 
Country : Outstanding Interest Payment Payments 
c~ In Millions of Dollars 
$233.8 $217.4 $8.6 $7.8 
1,139.7 274.7 26.6 837.2 
*Paid $1.2 million in domestic currency. 
for certain bonds no offers were made for interest due in 1938. 


TWhile partial cash payment was offered 
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the economic growth of these coun- 
tries and create productive wealth, 
which would enable them to meet 
their foreign obligations. 

That is what England did with its 
loans to South America for the build- 
ing of railroads, harbors and public 
utilities, when in most instances stipu- 
lations were inserted in the bond con- 
tract under which all necessary indus- 
trial materials had to be bought in 
England. None of the loans made by 
the United States during the ’twenties 
had such a clause. 

However, in order to induce private 
capital to make such loans to Latin 
American countries the political atti- 
tude toward foreign capital of many 
of these nations must undergo a fun- 
damental change. Such foreign enter- 
prises must be absolutely free from 
strangulating taxes and the danger of 


ultimate confiscation. Only under 
such conditions can these countries 
expect an inflow of private capital for 
productive purposes. At the end of 
1938 such direct investments were 
estimated at around $3 billion, or 
three times the face value of the out- 
standing bonds and over nine times 
their market value. 

Although most of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries have a favorable trade 
balance with European nations, the 
foreign exchange restrictions of the 
belligerents prevent the accumulation 
of free exchange which could be used 
to pay debts to the United States or 
increase purchases in this country. 

In addition the British Empire is 
today more self-sufficient than in 
1914, which reduces its demands for 
South American raw materials, and 
furthermore the aggregate purchasing 


PLANNING COMPLETE 


FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


Making provision for a home should take into account 


many factors other than purely financial considerations. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


he natural desire of most fam- 
ilies is to own their own home, 
and although under certain circum- 
stances it may be more feasible to 
rent, a complete financial plan gen- 
erally makes provision for home own- 
ership. But, as in all other aspects 
of financial planning, this subject de- 
serves thorough consideration of many 
factors besides the important one of 
the amount that should be allocated 
for the purchase of a home. Some of 
the more important elements will be 
discussed in their proper sequence in 
the following outline of a complete 
financial program for an individual, 
age 40, 2 children, salary of $5,000 
annually and resources of $50,000. 
Taking up the first essential of a 
planned program, life insurance, and 
applying the rule that from 8 to 12 
per cent of annual income may rea- 
sonably be devoted to the payment of 
premiums, a maximum expenditure of 
$600-$700 would be indicated. This 


amount would not be excessive as in- 
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come from other resources will aug- 
ment the stated salary figure. A $15,- 
000 ordinary life policy would call for 
an annual outlay of about $540; a $15- 
year term policy, face amount $10,- 
000, can be obtained at an annual cost 
of $158, providing maximum protec- 
tion until the children’s education is 
completed. 

Total insurance of $25,000 and 
other resources of $50,000, in the 
event of the insured’s death, invested 
at a minimum yield of 3 per cent 
would provide an annual income of 
$2,250, equal to 45 per cent of pres- 
ent salary. Assuming that death oc- 
curred before either child reached the 
age of 18, the widow would be en- 
titled to a monthly Social Security 
pension of about $72, dropping to $52 
when the older child reached that age 
and discontinued entirely when the 
second child becomes 18 but resumed 
at about $32 monthly when the widow 
reaches 65. (These benefits accrue 
only if the husband’s employment 


power of Europe is lower as an after- 
math of the world war. Hence, even 
with a long duration of the present 
war Latin America is unlikely to wit- 
ness a boom in proportion to that reg- 
istered during the last war which saw 
a tremendous inflation of the price 
level of most of its raw materials. 

Consequently even with a long war 
the improvement in the foreign ex- 
change situation of Latin American 
countries is expected to be rather 
moderate and of relatively little ad- 
vantage to the American holder of 
Latin American bonds. On the other 
hand, the resumption of partial pay- 
ments by one or the other country is 
usually accompanied by stronger 
prices for the respective bonds and 
such opportunities may be advan- 
tageously used to liquidate present 
positions. 


came under the provisions of the 
Act.) 

Maximum to be expended for a 
home would fall between $10,000 and 
$15,000 and allocating about 25 per 
cent of income for housing would 
provide a minimum of $1,250 annual- 
ly for amortization carrying 
charges. These figures establish only 
a prudent maximum value. A much 
smaller expenditure may in many 
cases prove sufficient to meet housing 
requirements and satisfy the individu- 
al’s desire as to location and type of 
house. 

Timing the purchase of a home is 
just as important as timing the pur- 
chase of business cycle equities. 
Generally the urge to buy is greatest 
in a period when all values have risen 
and a feeling of prosperity is pre- 
valent. The experience of many peo- 
ple who purchased homes in the boom 
period of the late twenties to find only 
a few years later that values in some 
cases had declined more than 50 per 
cent should serve as a_ warning. 
Careful consideration of general eco- 
nomic conditions is essential and pur- 
chase should be undertaken only 
when it appears that prices and values 
generally are at reasonable levels. 

Before making any purchase the 
needs of the family should be care- 
fully analyzed and the type of house 
decided upon should fill these require- 
ments as closely as possible. The 
site should be chosen with due re- 
gard to a number of factors. Zoning 
and building restrictions should be 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


War influences, although potentially of great importance, 
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appear to have been over-stressed in recent market in- 


terpretations. Intermediate trends in the stock market are 
likely to be determined mainly by business prospects. 


THE DECLINE in the stock market which lasted 
for five days beginning March 13 was generally 
interpreted as a “peace scare.’ It was recalled 
that, during the war markets of 1914-1918, there 
were occasional slumps based upon reports of im- 
pending truces, some of which—notably the decline 
late in 1916—were quite severe. In a typical war 
market, sell-offs must be expected from time to time 
when rumors of attempted peace negotiations are 
circulated. Conjectures in the press of a new ''peace 
drive’ and rather pronounced weakness in the air- 
craft stocks two weeks ago tended to support the 
peace scare theory. But there are several reasons 
for regarding this interpretation as illogical. 


THE COLORLESS performance of the more im- 
portant stock groups since the beginning of 1940 
scarcely constitutes a ‘typical war market." War 
beneficiaries have not shown any conspicuous 
strength for several months and were generally 
selling substantially below their 1939 highs at the 
beginning of the current month. Furthermore, 
“peace stocks," or shares of companies which would 
presumably be important beneficiaries of an early 
peace, failed to rally during the time when avia- 
tions, steels, and other "war babies'’ were de- 
clining. Later developments in Europe, dispelling 
the peace rumors and indicating strongly that pro- 
longation of the war is inevitable, were followed by 
rallies in war stocks, but the gains were not espe- 
cially impressive and there was little to suggest the 
development of a war boom up to the Good Fri- 


day holiday. 


THESE considerations suggest that other forces 
affecting the markets are currently of equal im- 
portance, or possibly more weighty than war factors. 
In some quarters, there is a tendency to discount 
the long heralded spring rise in business. It is 
pointed out that a mere levelling off of the decline 
would not afford a strong basis for a rise in the 


stock market. Those who favor the bullish side of 
the argument have been forced to move ahead 
the time for the beginning of a vigorous spring 
advance from March to April. This interpretation 
of the current and probable future course of the 
business indexes is naturally viewed with skepticism 
by those who are bearishly inclined. 


IN THE absence of spectacular developments on 
the war frent, domestic business news will be 
watched closely, and it is quite likely that the 
motivation for the next important move in stock 
prices will come from that quarter. A less than 
seasonal improvement in April would generate con- 
siderable selling pressure in the stock market. On 
the other hand, definite signs of a turn in the 
barometric industries would provide the stimulus for 
a sharp advance. 


IT MAY BE important to recognize in this con- 
nection, that the possibility of deviation from a 
normal seasonal pattern (seasonal trends have been 
quite irregular in recent years) is emphasized by 
the number of extraordinary influences actually or 
potentially effective in 1940. The probabilities 
favor substantial improvement in industrial activity 
in the second quarter. But even on the assumption 
that the next two months should prove disappoint- 
ing, it does not necessarily follow that an important 
bear market lies ahead. It may be recalled that, 
in 1938, the Federal Reserve Board index showed 
no definite reversal of its downward trend until July. 
The beginning of a sharp rise in business—and in 
the stock market—in the traditionally dull summer 
months would not be unprecedented. 


UNDER EXISTING conditions, maintenance of posi- 
tions in strongly situated income producing stocks 
is warranted. There is no need for haste in making 
additional purchases of more speculative equities 
of the "business cycle" type. 

—Written March 21; George H. Dimon. 
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RECORD GASOLINE STOCKS: Continuing the 
rise which has been in progress since last Septem- 
ber, stocks of gasoline have finally topped the 100 
million barrel mark. Oil economists differ some- 
what as to just what an economic level would be, 
but the consensus of opinion seems to be that 
present levels are too high by anywhere from |5 
to 20 million barrels. Little improvement appears 
in prospect for the near future, though the opening 
of the active marketing season is only a week away. 
Crude runs have been maintained at near-record 
proportions in recent months due to the large de- 
mand for fuel oils (which should now taper off 
somewhat for seasonal reasons) and the continued 
excessive production of crude oil. Crude output in 
the latest week was the largest in the history of the 
industry with the exception of one week last sum- 
mer. Illinois has been an important factor; pro- 
duction from this state is at an all-time high at 
around 420,000 barrels daily and there is as yet no 
definite prospect of proration legislation being 
passed. 


AIRCRAFT PROSPECTS: Backlogs of the aircraft 
manufacturers have risen so sharply that indicated 
1940 production is at least double the 1939 total, 
which represented a rapid gain over previous years. 
Nevertheless, prior to last week's recovery, airplane 
stocks were selling substantially below both 1939 
and 1940 highs. Recent market action has reflected 
several depressing factors: peace rumors, political 
opposition to large exports, and fears of large capi- 
tal flotations by aircraft companies (which usually 
have a depressing effect upon outstanding shares) 
to meet the costs of plant expansion. These po- 
tential influences appear to have been exagger- 
ated. Recognizing the possibility of upsets, and 
the fact that aircraft stocks are ‘market dyna- 
mite," the current earnings position and the bal- 
ance of probability with respect to future volume 
and orofits indicate that moderate holdings in the 
more strongly situated aircraft manufacturing 
shares are warranted for those who can afford to 
carry substantial risks. (Details on page 5.) 


PESSIMISM OVERDONE: Climax Molybdenum 
and International Nickel have each declined about 
37 per cent from last year's highs, partly because 
of general market conditions but primarily because 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


of adverse developments stemming from the Eu- 
ropean war. The State Department has placed 
a ''moral embargo" on exports of molybdenum to 
three countries which were important markets for 
Climax last year, while Nickel's prospects are be- 
clouded by strict Governmental regulation and 
higher taxes. It appears, however, that neither of 
these enterprises will be as seriously harmed as 
had originally been feared. Nickel earned a sub- 
stantial profit in the last quarter of 1939 despite 
the fact that the unfavorable factors affecting 
the company were operating throughout this 
period. Climax had already made up more than 
half of the loss suffered through the embargo 
on shipments to Germany, Russia and Japan; sales 
in the first two months of 1939 were at an annual 
rate of 18.6 million pounds. In 1936, when produc- 
tion was only 15.2 million pounds, the company 
earned more than $2.a share. (Details on page 6.) 


“HOLDOUTS” IN STOCK PLANS: Stockhold- 
ers who feel that a proposed recapitalization plan 
is inequitable have an important advantage over 
bondholders who find themselves in this position. If 
large numbers of the latter class of investors fail to 
ratify a plan, the issuing company may be forced 
into bankruptcy; the stockholder usually need not 
fear that such a result will be precipitated by his 
actions. Nevertheless, a proposal should not be 
either accepted or rejected lightly; it is usually 
possible to obtain at least a rough idea of the rela- 
tive possibilities for income and capital enhance- 
ment inherent in presently existing securities as 
against those offered in exchange. Factors to be 
considered include the proportions of common and 
preferred stock offered, the dividend rate and other 
pertinent provisions of new preferred stock and the 
possibility that the company's earnings will improve 
sufficiently to enable it to pay off dividend arrears 
in cash on unexchanged preferred. (Details on 


page 
TEXTILES DECLINING: Conditions in the tex- 


tile industry show one of the most unfavorable 
aspects of the present business situation. Not only 
has the decline since the last quarter of 1939 been 
very pronounced, but the continuing momentum 
toward lower levels is more evident than in other 
volatile groups. In cottons, the demand for basic 
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products in the first quarter of 1940 has amounted 
fo less than half of the production rate and the 
price structure has shown significant weakness. With 
the completion of spring orders, operating sched- 
ules of woolen mills have been curtailed; apart 
from seasonal considerations which could account 
for current dullness, prospects for this division of 
textile manufacturing are not regarded with much 
optimism in trade circles. In the silk industry, the 
important hosiery division has cut down sharply. 
The rayon industry, which continues to enjoy a 
widening market for its products, is the only major 
exception to the trend. Restriction of production 
may be regarded favorably in the sense that action 
is being taken to adjust output to demand before 
inventories attain extremely dangerous proportions 
(as in 1937), but further declines are indicated 
before a satisfactory balance is achieved. Cotton 
textiles appear to be completing their characteris- 
tic two-year cycle. The barometric significance of 
this phenomenon is vitiated by the fact that the in- 
dividual cycle of this industry does not always co- 
incide with the broad pattern of business activity. 


CYCLE STOCK ADDITION: Mathieson Alkali 
Works common stock, currently quoted around 27, 
appears this week for the first time in the recom- 
mendations on Page 18. This stock approaches the 
stable income classification and, on the basis of the 
dividend record alone would merit inclusion in that 
group, having paid not less than $1.50 per share 
for many years. However, the company has been 
importantly affected by fluctuations in the highly 
cyclical textile industry which: consumes a major 
part of its products. Reflecting both the recent 
decline in the textile industry and the fact that 
earnings reported for 1939 were materially below 
dividends paid, the stock is selling at a relatively 
low price level and on a yield basis which might 
suggest some reduction in the rate of disiourse- 
ments. But these prices appear to offer an ad- 
vantageous opportunity for accumulation of the 
stock for long term holding. First quarter earnings 
are expected to show a large increase over the 


like period of 1939, reflecting several factors, in- 
cluding the increasing benefits from the company’s 
new southern plant. A temporary decline in de- 
mand for textile chemicals would be offset by in- 
creasing sales of synthetic salt cake, used in the 
paper industry. Expansion of facilities for pro- 
duction of this item proved especially timely, since 
the normally large imports of salt cake from Ger- 
many have been cut off by the war. Thus, no 
reduction of disbursements is necessarily foreshad- 
owed, and even on a somewhat lower dividend 
basis, the yield would be attractive. 


PREFERRED STOCK REMOVED: Walgreen 4!/, 
per cent preferred stock has advanced to par, and 
no longer appears particularly attractive for new 
purchases. This stock was originally recommended at 
86; holders who purchased at levels materially below 
current levels might consider accepting profits. 
Walgreen preferred, deleted from the preferred 
stock group, may be replaced by other issues cur- 
rently included in this division. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 


Machine Tcol Industry—Increases backlogs in Feb- 
ruary. 

Chemical Sales—Running about 20 per cent ahead 
of like 1939 levels. 


NEUTRAL: 

Electric Output—Down fractionally from previous 
week, but remains well ahead of year-ago compara- 
tives. 

Washington—Prospects waning for renewal of 
pump priming activity. 


NEGATIVE: 
Gasoline Prices—Threatened by increasingly high 
inventories. 


Metal Markets—Weakness noted in non-ferrous 
metals. 
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BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Recent Current Call. 
Great Northern gen. 5s, ‘'73..... 88 5.68% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, ‘'55.. 93 5.38 103// 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 88 5.11 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 84 4.76 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52 III 3.60%, 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47 86 4.65 105! 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4/25, 99 4.54 102!/ 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!'/2s, 52 110 3.18 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 110 2.72 102!/, 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 84 6.04 104 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube conv. 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily — 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. Recent Current Call 


Price ie Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 97 6.18%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum... 94 4.21 1074/2 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 91 4.95 107 
{Walgreen Drug 4!/,% cum. (w.w.) 100 4.50 107, 


J—Removed this week; see Page 17. 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 66 5.30% 100 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum... 84 4.76 Not 
West Penn. Elec., $7 cum. cl. 'A' 107 6.54 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 514% cum. 86 6.39 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
stocks 
Adams-Millis .......... 24 $1.00 4.1% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff......... 67 3.25 4.8 3.32 3.03 
37 5.0 23.35 723.42 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 88 5.00 5.8 a ee 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 40 2.50 6.2 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 60 3.00 5.0 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores.... 45 2.50 5.5 x3.38 2.49 
General Foods ......... 48 2.25 4.7 2.50 2.75 
ie ............ 43 2.60 6.0 2.81 62.32 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than those of the "Business Cycle’ group. 


Divi- indi- Annual 
Liggett & Myers, B...... 109 $5.00 4.6% $6.09 $6.13 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 18 1.50 8.3 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 34 2.00 5.9 1.99 
Melville Shoe .......... 32 2.00 62 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 25 2.00 8.0 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 47 3.00 64 4.18 3.60 
Sterling Products ....... 80 3.80 4.7 5.10 5.25 
Union Pacific .......... 95 6.00 6.3 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1939. z—1!2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Priee 199919380 1939 
Allis-Chaimers ........... 37 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Brake Shoe..... 4l 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 24 ... %*D6.15 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 38 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 35 DO0.23 c0.48 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 75 1.50 D0.70 5.75 
24 0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 39 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 14 en DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines 9 0.30 0.20 tc0.38 
Curtiss-Wright "A" ...... 30 2.00 3.11 ¢3.92 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 37 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Kelsey Hays “A"......... 12 pag D3.11 2.66 


t—Before depletion. t—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. 


ended April 30, 1939. @—Added this week, see Page 17. 
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to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual 
sTocks 
Kennecott Copper ....... 36 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ........ 25 pes D3.26 D0.64 
@Mathieson Alkali........ 27 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores ......... 16 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 53 1.25 3.50 b1.84 
National Gypsum ........ i 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 23 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 43 2.25 $2.80 bI.91 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 22 1.00 0.84 2.43 
9 0.25 0.38 
Square D Company....... 35 1.75 1.17 3.02 
Thompson Products....... 34 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 50 2.50 0.59 3.02 


b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year 
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In the present temper of things, it would be errone- 
ous to state that the mid-March decline in stocks was 
not cause for some misgivings in Wall Street. Dow 
theorists, however, are still holding to a policy of 
“watchful waiting.” At its lowest level, the familiar in- 
dustrial average closed at 145.59 (March 18). And even 
though the rails went fractionally through their January 
low, these students point to the fact that the industrial 
index is still above its February minimum of 145, 


It is well to bear this general observation in mind: 
The longer a “‘sidewise” market trend is extended, the 
more significant does the eventual “break-out” become. 
Hence, the two-months’ limits of 148.94 high and 144.65 
low are assuming increasing importance. According to 
one statistical organization, the movement out of the 
present range will represent “nothing less than the col- 
lective thinking of the informed as to the immediate course 
of affairs which are basic in determining stock values.” 

Low bond yields, as illustrated by the current average 
return of 234 per cent from highest-grade bonds, are 
apparently pushing investment funds into equities. One 
representative compilation of 50 stocks indicates a divi- 
dend yield of around 7 per cent although this is, of 
course, above the average. As yet, the swing away from 
liens has not gone far enough to push up general stock 
values by an appreciable margin. In particular cases 
it has. Witness the buoyancy in such “blue chips” as 
American Telephone and du Pont. 


One of the established foreign news letters recently 
declared—contrary to 


popular opinion—that Hitler 


would not launch a great Spring land offensive. This 
service says that his strategy is more likely to call for 
three other great offensives, “one sea-air, the second 
peace and the third diplomatic.” In the light of present 
circumstances, this may very well turn out to be actual 
fact in the not distant future. 


On the other side of the war stage, recent develop- 
ments along the sterling front have caused considerable 
comment in world financial circles. At first blush, it 
might appear that England’s latest restrictions reflect a 
critical foreign exchange situation. Informed opinion 
definitely says that they do not. Instead, the recent 
measures are interpreted as one more premeditated step 
in a logical plan to assure maximum financial resources 
for the Allies, when and if the economic pinch becomes 
more severe. 


Last week’s withering blast from the Investment 
Bankers Association brought one of the most hotly- 
worded replies ever to issue from the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. Admittedly, an exchange of this 
sort is not in the best interests of the financial com- 
munity—or of business at large. In justice, however, 
it is hardly “ill-tempered obstructionism” for the IBA 
to request a Congressional review of SEC administra- 
tion over the past five years or so, with a view to its 
improvement in a manner which would not be “in any 
way detracting from the protection of investors and of 
the public . . . and permit our system of enterprise to 
proceed more vigorously with its task of creating em- 
ployment. and wealth.”—Written, March 20. 


Shares -——Price-—~ Net 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 164,900 105% 9% — 
United Air Lines............ 120,400 17% 18% +1% 
Radio Corp. of America...... 87,000 5% 614 + % 
Pan-American Airways ...... 73,600 1834 193% + ¥% 
Seaboard Air Line Ry....... 62,800 3% yy —k 
Curtiss-Wright “A” ......... 60,100 29% 295% —¥\¥% 
54,300 5754 54% —2% 
45,600 16% 15% —kh 
Brooklyn-Manh, Transit..... 45,100 2134 2234 + % 
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Shares -—@Price—~ Net 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
North American Aviation. . 41,400 23% 
Transamerica Corp. ........ 38,700 
38,000 3% 
Transcont’l & West’n Air.... 37,100 17 
General Motors 36,700 54% 
32,900 12% 
Continental Motors ......... 32,000 3% 
Studebaker Corp. ........... 31,600 11% 
Bendix Aviation ............ 30,500 331% % 
Standard Brands ........... 29,600 
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THESE CHART STUDIES ARE PRESENTED FOR THOSE 
INTERESTED IN THE TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
MARKET AND ARE NOT TO BE CONSTRUED AS 
RECOMMENDATIONS OR AS INDICATIONS OF THE 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S OPINION 


At this time, with political and 
international forces so dominant, the 
important trend of stock prices can 
perhaps be determined most clearly 
by orienting the present position in 
respect to previous significant cycles. 
The 1929-1932 bear market lasted 34 
months. The 1932-7 bull market ran 
for 55 months (making allowance for 
the Bank Holiday in 1933), or 62 
per cent longer than the previous 
downturn. The 1937-8 depression 
continued for 13 months or 55 weeks 
and though very intense, was one of 
the shortest bear markets on record 
—so short in point of duration that 
its underlying force may be still in 
operation. The upturn from March 
31, 1938, to November 10, 1938, took 
32 weeks, or 58.2 per cent of the 
length of the 1937 collapse, and can 
be regarded as a full technical cor- 
rection. The recession from Novem- 
ber, 1938, to April, 1939, required 
22 weeks, or 68.8 per cent of the 
1938 “bull” movement. Here, a 100 
per cent retracement occurred, the 
rise to September 13, 1939, also tak- 
ing 22 weeks; had it not been for 
the 1933 Bank Holiday this dynamic 
top might also have fallen on the 
same day as the 1929 top, with which 
it appears to be comparable. 


Note that the 1937 top was 90 
months from the 1929 top, while 90 


ON THE MARKET. 


months from the 1932 bottom fell in 
January, 1940. Also the January 
rally topped 92 weeks from the 1938 
bottom. It therefore appears that the 
market has made not only a “double 
top” for the recovery, but quite pos- 
sibly a “triple top,” as the peak for 
January was 16 weeks removed from 
September. But the bottom for Janu- 
ary continues to hold, and the low 
points for January, February and 
March (so far) are in line in monthly 
charts, suggesting that the corrective 
rally has not been completed. Ac- 
cording to the chart it might not 
extend beyond the first week in 
April, as that week marks the inter- 
section of lines D2 and B1 and is 
also an approximate 60 per cent time 
correction of the downturn from Sep- 
tember 13 to January 20, 1940. The 
chart also suggests that the rally will 
have extreme difficulty in penetrat- 
ing the 149-155 level. Penetration 
of the Bl line would be construed 
bearish, confirming other indications 
that the cyclical trend is pointing in a 
downward direction. 


The very broad and slow moving- 
average trends continue to rise, al- 
though the rate of rise is now so 
small that it could suggest the possi- 
bility of a downturn in the industrial 
averages.—Written March 20, 1940; 
i’. Brian Watson. 


34-WEEKS’ MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


Which afford a mathematical test of direction of the major and intermediate 
trends. The channel lines and time sequences are also helpful in determining 
the degree and culmination of cyclical phases. 
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When You Inquire 


O INSURE prompt replies to 

inquiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single security. To facilitate quick 
replies subscribers should attach a 
special delivery or air-mail stamp. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as they are received. 


No Telephone Inquiries Can Be Answered 


Corporate Earnings 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 9 Months to February 29 
CO. $1.98 $0.18 


Wayne PUMP 
2 Months to February 29 

U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining 0.63 0.01 
Spencer Kellogg 
12 Months to January 3! 

Franklin Simon D2.46 D4.38 
6 Months to January 31 
0.66 0.21 


Oppenheim, Collins 


13 Weeks to January 27 
Universal Pictures 1.56 0.35 
1939 1938 
12 Months to December 31 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining....... 0.61 1.05. 
Allis Chalmers Mfg............... 2.09 1.44 
Amalgamated Leather ...... D0.35 D1.50 
Amer. Commercial Alcohol... 0.39 D1.75 
Amer. Laundry Machinery. ‘. 0.57 0.03 
Amer, D4.45 D4.90 
Amer. Smelting & Refining....... 4.36 3.24 
Boeing Airplane (Del.)........... D4.55 DO0.77 
5.32 §.13: 
Doehler Die Castings............. 2.43 0.19 
Duval Texas Sulphur............. 1.26 0.71 
Engineers Public Service......... 1.55 0.81 
Federal Mining & Smelting...... 3.42 71.14 
General Motors 4.06 2.17 
General Time Instruments........ 2,31 D0.38: 
Gillette Safety Razor............. 0.89 6.72 
Hamilton Watth 1.61 1.23 
Hercules Motor Corp.............. 2.07 0.55 
Interchemical Corp. ..........++.. 4.10 0.32" 
International Cigar Machinery.... 2.21 2.28 
International Nickel of Canada.... 2.39 2.09 
Kennecott Copper $3.14 $2.1 
4.04 0.67 
National Cash Register........... 1.10 1.47 
National Enameling & Stamping.. DO0.88 
National Sugar Refining.......... D0.76 D2.23 
Newport Industries 0.66 D0.08- 
Niles-Bement-Pond .............. 4.71 4.88 
3.66 3.23 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand.......... 1.18 0.81 
Phillips Petroleum 2.21 2.03 
Revere Copper & Brass........... 0.20 D6.72 
Timken-Detroit Axle ............ 2.62 0.70 
Union Carbide & Carbon.......... 3.86 2.77 
United Air Lines Transport....... 0.21 D0.66 
United Engineering & Foundry.... 2.54 3.82 
U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining 6.77 4.68 


Universal Corp. 


*—-24 weeks to February 11, 


1939. +—Adjusted for 
5-for-1 split. fi 


t—Before depletion. D—Deficit. 
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PROBING THE 


Uncovering the “inside news’ 


’ and checking the forecasts: 


column of critical comment for investors and 


By HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


N sifting the news and checking 

direct, one senses that underneath 
prevailing doubt about business ac- 
tivity there are smouldering sparks 
that may burst into flame sooner 
than expected. It is difficult to put 
your thumb on specific indicators and 
you will have to allow for a certain 
amount of “interpretative intuition” 
in what follows, but there is substan- 
tial basis for this rather speculative 
reasoning. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Many believe that if the next turn 
in the steel industry can be detected 
that the turn in business activity can 
be timed simultaneously. It is your 
probing reporter’s opinion that, if the 
past is to be repeated, the sequel to 
present “hesitant optimism” in the 
steel trade may be a sudden and swift 
reversal. 

Before measuring current news and 
opinions in the trade consider for a 
moment the situation in November 
and December, 1914, and January, 
February and March, 1915. This is 
not to imply that conditions today are 
fully comparable with the last war, 
but psychological influences and a 
number of economic factors are simi- 
lar; at least, to an extent that a post- 
view of the early previous World 
War months may aid in orienting cur- 
rent considerations. 

Steel production in the fourth and 
fifth months after the beginning of the 
last war fell to levels lower than at 
any time back to 1908. January and 
February were but little better—yet, 
by March an advance commenced 
which doubled production within a 
few months and saw near-capacity 
reached in the steel industry by the 
end of the year. Steel scrap prices 
dropped to lower figures than any on 
record (to 1903), following which 
this barometer literally leaped upward 
from the spring of 1915. 

Even granting that this historical 
analogy has no valid basis for present 
calculations, it decidedly demon- 
strates that a ponderous industry like 
steel can, under given motivating cir- 
cumstances, move with the rapidity 
of a whippet. 


MARCH 27, 1940 


Turning to the present we find that 
the steel industry, in the face of a 
rapid drop since last October, will 
still register something like 70 per 
cent of capacity production for the 
first quarter of 1940. At 70 per cent 
all steel companies can make money. 
If production were to fall 10 per cent 
or 20 per cent deeper there would be 
cause for discouragement, but such 
forecasts, it seems to this writer, fail 
to take in account these factors: 

a. Sufficient time has elapsed to ad- 
just dislocations, if, that is, one be- 
lieves that steel inventories probably 
will be maintained at a somewhat 
higher level than during 1938 and 
1939, because of the war and conse- 
quent fear of further price rises; 

b. Export inquiries and sales are 
coming in at a welcome rate and 
promise to continue (barring, of 
course, the always-present, but seem- 
ingly remote, possibility of a real 
peace) ; 

c. Steel scrap prices have been re- 
latively steady for several weeks, al- 
though no upturn is yet evident ; 

d. Foundry equipment orders re- 
main at high levels, after a substantial 
rise in January ; 

e. Purchasing agents have not re- 
turned to their pre-war, hand-to- 
mouth buying policies ; 

f. Consumption (as opposed to in- 
coming orders) in the steel industry 
is estimated to exceed production by 
a favorable margin. At least, it is 
evident that there is an approach to a 
better balance between consumption 
and output. If this trend continues, 
new buying will obviously be needed 
to take up the slack soon. 

These are the sparks which are 
smouldering. Everyone in the trade 
(that I have talked to) recognizes 
them, but hesitates to predict the time 
of recovery. There is considerable 
agreement on April, although it may 
come later. Nonetheless, an earlier 
turn would not be inconceivable, if 
you weigh the possible speed of psy- 
chological changes. In sum, the stage 
is set (in this writer’s view) and only 
needs the signal to raise the curtain. 
It seems that one can almost hear the 
orchestra playing the curtain-raiser. 
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Meeting 


NEW YORK AND HONDURAS ROSARIO 
MINING COMPANY 
NOTICE OF 

STOCKHOLDERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 

NEW YORK AND HONDURAS ROSARIO 
MINING COMPANY will be held at the office 
ot the Company, at Room 1919, No. 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., on Wednesday, April 3rd, 1940, 
at 2:00 o’clock P.M., to consider and act upon 
the following matters: 

1. The election of eleven Directors for the en- 
suing year, or until their successors are 
elected and qualified. 

2. The authorization of the cancellation of 
11,633 shares of this Company’s capital stock, 
held in the Company’s treasury, and direct- 
ing the amendment of the Company’s charter 
accordingly. 

3. Continuing the employ ment of Ernst & Ernst 
as the Company’s auditors. 

4. The transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting, or 
any adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

For the purpose of the meeting, the transfer 

books of the Company will be closed from noon, 
March 23, 1940, until ten a. m., April 4, 1940. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
J. PERLMAN, Secretary. 
Dated March 20, 1940. 


Dividends 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Common 
Stock of this Company will be paid March 
30, 1940 to shareholders of record at the 
close of business March 20, 1940. 


Dividend on Preferred Stock 


A dividend of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company will be paid April 
15, 1940 to shareholders of record at the 
close of business March 30, 1940. 
H. K. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, March 7, 1940. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 41 


A dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share 
on the capital stock of 
: John Morrell & Co., will 

be paid April 25, 1940, 
to stockholders of record March 30, 1940, 
as shown on the books of the company. 


Ottumwa, Iowa. 


George A. Morrell, Treas. 


Your dividend notice in 


TeFINANCIAL WORLD 


calls the favorable attention of bona- 


fide investors to your securities. 
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ast week’s bond market was fea- 

tured by weakness in the U. S. 
Government list and- scattered 
strength in various speculative sec- 
tors. However, the speculative group 
as a whole did not match the activity 
or strength shown in numerous 
stocks, and the market was generally 
dull. 


SCANDINAVIAN BONDS 


The chief feature in the foreign 
bond section has been the material 
recovery of the Scandinavian and 
Finnish bonds since the settlement of 
the Russo-Finnish war. Most pro- 
nounced was the advance in Finnish 
issues which now are selling around 
their best prices for the year. Less 
spectacular but quite substantial were 
the gains registered by Danish and 
Norwegian dollar issues. 

Of these two countries Denmark 
so far has suffered more from the 
effects of the war which has com- 
pletely disorganized its economic life. 
Its export trade has been hampered 
by the fall of the English pound and 
foreign exchange regulations by Eng- 
land and Germany, normally its best 
customers. In addition, heavy out- 
lavs for defense purposes have ne- 
cessitated the introduction of new 
taxes. Because of its nearness to the 
war and dependence upon trade with 
the belligerents its economy is highly 
vulnerable and the future uncertain. 

Norwegian bonds have made the 
best showing in the Scandinavian list 
and the 6s are now selling at around 
95 or ten points above the year’s low. 
Its economy has been quickly ad- 
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justed to war conditions but its 
geographical position and nearness to 
the belligerents involve certain dan- 
gers. 

Whether Danish, Finnish and Nor- 
wegian dollar bonds should be held 
or liquidated is a problem causing 
much concern to American holders 
of such issues. One fact is certain: 
all these bonds have lost standing and 
the economic strength of these coun- 
tries has suffered to such an extent 
that even with an early peace in 
Europe it would take a long time, 
especially in the case of Finland, to 
achieve complete recovery. Should 
the war last for years—and such a 
possibility cannot be denied—nobody 
can foresee today what economic dis- 
aster and losses it may bring to all 
these countries. On that basis the 
conservative viewpoint would neces- 
sarily indicate liquidation of positions 
in Danish, Finnish and Norwegian 
bonds, despite their possibilities for 
recovery in the unlikely event of an 
early peace. 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


mong the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 
A Commission, and due to appear this week, are the issues included in the following 


compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inasmuch 
-as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day-registration period. 
Date 
‘Issue: Offering Underwriters ue 
’Braniff Airways, Imc........... 150,000 shs. $2.50 par common F. Eberstadt & Co. Mar. 27 
'Chiksan Tool Co................ 20,000 shs. $10 par preferred W. Edgar Spear and 
57,143 shs. $1 par common Quincy Cass ; Mar. 27 
*Fruehauf Trailer Co............ 40,000 shs. $100 par preferred hman Bros.; Watling, 
Lerchen Apr. 1 
’ Walt Disney Productions....... 155,000 shs. conv. preferred Kidder, Peabody, Harri- 


Indianapolis Power & Light... . 715.980 shs. common 


man, Ripley: Pacific 
Capital; Mitchum Tully Apr. 1 
Lehman; Goldman, Sachs; 


First Boston Apr. 1 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH 5s 


Early removal of one of the most 
actively traded speculative issues 
from the New York Stock Exchange 
list is indicated by the announcement 
that Postal Telegraph & Cable 5s may 
now be exchanged for the securities 
of the new companies set up under 
the reorganization plan. Each $1,000 
Postal Telegraph bond will receive 
$35 in cash, 5 shares of Postal Tele- 
graph, Inc., $2.40 non-cumulative 
preferred stock and 20 shares of com- 
mon, $160 Commercial Mackay Cor- 
poration income debentures with 
warrants, $20 All America Corpora- 
tion Series B income debentures, and 
20 shares of American Cable & Radio 
common stock. Bondholders should 
communicate with the exchange 
agent, Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall St., New York City. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 3%s 


At prevailing advanced quotations 
above the call price, these bonds are 
not regarded as attractive for new 
commitments. However, the contin- 
ued wide coverage of fixed .charge 
requirements, strong financial condi- 
tion and relatively satisfactory yield 
available warrant maintenance of 
moderate positions since a redemp- 
tion call, other than for sinking fund 
purposes at par, does not appear 
likely. (Recent price, 105.) 

Meat sales are reported to be hold- 
ing at a satisfactory level and profit 
margins are relatively satisfactory. 
Although the recent sharp decline in 
lard prices in the face of a “peace 
offensive” was an unsettling factor, 
the apparent later intention of the 
belligerents to pursue the war, subse- 
quently brought about some recovery 
in lard from the previous lows for the 
season. Full fiscal year results will, 
of course, depend upon the trend of 
meat prices between now and next 
fall with possible year-end inventory 
adjustments an important determi- 
nant of final results. 


M.-K.-T. BONDS 


The recent flurry in Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas bonds was accom- 
panied by rumors of a “voluntary 
adjustment plan” similar to that pro- 
posed by the Boston & Maine. Para- 
doxical though it may seem, the 
announcement of such a plan might 
be bullish for the M.-K.-T. obliga- 
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tions (especially the senior bonds) 
since quotations have already gone a 
long way toward discounting more 
drastic action such as reorganization 
under Section 77. 

The president of the road, however, 
recently stated that he could not “see, 
at the moment, the necessity of a 
financial plan, voluntary or other- 
wise,” and that the present expecta- 
tion is to pay fixed bond interest on 
July 1. This indicates that the com- 
pany’s cash position will not neces- 
sarily become critical by mid-year, 
although 1939 earnings covered only 
36 per cent of fixed charges and avail- 
able income thus far in 1940 has been 
substantially below require- 
ments. Evidently the management is 
banking heavily upon a major up-turn 
in traffic in the last half of the year, 
partly because large amounts of agri- 
cultural products are stored in the 
road’s territory and would move 
toward the markets if demand should 
improve. 

Nevertheless, the official statements 
do not give definite assurance of July 
| interest payments, and it may be 
significant that the president admitted 
that “we have studied the Boston & 
Maine Railroad plan and are keeping 
in touch with its progress.” Unless 
there is a drastic change for the bet- 
ter in earnings, some sort of financial 
readjustment will almost certainly be- 
come necessary before the end of the 
year. Consequently, conservatism in- 
dicates that periods of strength should 
be utilized to dispose of holdings of 
M.-K.-T. bonds, with the possible ex- 
ception of the first 4s (recently 
quoted around 32) which came 
through a previous reorganization 
undisturbed. 


New Issue 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as 

an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or asa solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 

such securities. The offering is made only bythe offering prospectus, dated . March 19,1940; the offering 

prospectus does not constitute an offer by any underwriter to sell these securities inany — toany person 
to whom itis unlawful for such underwriter to make such offer in such ot 


125,000 Shares 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
$4.25 Preferred Stock 


(without par value) 


Price $101 per share 


plus accrued dividends from March 15, 1940 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. . 
A complete list of the underwriters and the respective amounts which they sever- 
ally have underwritten, subject to the conditions speci fied in the underwriting 
agreement, are set forth in the offering prospectus. Among such 
underwriters are the following: 


March 19, 1940 


Shields & Company 
Merrill Lynch & Co. Inc. 


MULTIPLE TRADING 


hereas the N. Y. Stock Exchange 

has attempted to do many things 
to lift the volume of trading, such as 
encouraging co-operative advertising 
among its members, instituting in- 
creased service charges on inactive 
accounts, and inaugurating its own 
house organ to build up good will, 
it is apparently overlooking one 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. cons. 
series E 3%s, 1966....... Entire Apr. 15,’40 


Bonebrake Theological Semi- 
nary (Dayton, O.) 5s, 1943 
British Columbia Plywood, 
Ltd. Ist 5%s, 1944........ 35,000 Apr. 1,’40 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. 
gen. & ref. 5s, series A, 
Entire May 15,’40 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp., 


$21,500 Mar. 2,’40 


Ltd. Ist 6%s, 1944........ Entire June 1,’40 
Central Paper Co., Inc. 1st 


Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp. 3s, 1946 
First Carolinas Joint Stock 


8,000,000 Mar. 28,°40 


Land Bank (Columbia, 
S. C.) coup. & regis. 5s, 
Entire Apr. 1,°40 


First-Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank (Chicago) coup. & 
Entire Apr. 1,'40 
Illinois Midwest Joint Stock 
Land Bank (Edwardsville, 
Ill.) coup. & regis. 5s, 1953 Entire Apr. 1,'40 


Indianapolis Joint Stock Land 

Bank coup. & regis. 5s 1960 Entire Apr. 1,'40 
Kansas City Fibre Box Co. 
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Michigan State College of 


Miller & Lux Ine. Ist 6s, 1945 
Newport Industries, Inc. sub- 


Peoples Light & Power Co. 
Public Service Company of 


San a Joint Stock Land 


Entire Apr. 1,'40 
Southern California Water 
Co. Ist 4%s, 1960........ Entire Apr. 1,'40 
Telephone Securities, Ltd. 
West Boylston Manufacturing 
Co. of Ala. lst serial 7s 
due to 1942 and 2nd mtge. 
Wilson Compress & Storage 
Co. lst serial 5s, due to 
Woodward Iron Co. 2nd mtge 
cum. ine. 5s, 1962........ 1,292,600 June 17,°40 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 


Agriculture & Applied Sci- 

ence auditor. 3%s, 1940-58 ‘ 

and series 11 auditor. 3%s, 


$712,000 Apr. 1,’40 
ord. series A 5s, 1947.... Entire July 26,40 
coll. lien series A 6s, 1961 575,000 = Apr. 25,’40 
Oklahoma serial 4s, 1942-46 Entire Apr. 10,’40 


Bank coup. & regis. 3s, 
944 


channel that might be more effective 
than anything else. 


This is amending its rules on com- 
missions. If it would authorize 
members to split commissions so that 
banks and unlisted brokers (of whom 
there are more than 6,800) could 
share, the latter would find it profit- 
able to solicit orders from their clients 
for stocks listed on the exchange. 


The London Stock Exchange has 
found this policy to be profitable. It 
is a form of multiplying trading which 
has the power to expand business to 
large proportions. 

The limited number of members— 
and they are decreasing through no 
fault of their own—are not in a posi- 
tion comparable to those far flung 
financial agencies to stimulate busi- 
ness to a profitable basis. 


AIRCRAFT NOTE 


wo or three weeks ago, when 

the much bruited billion-dollar 
airplane order was receiving exagger- 
ated press notice, the public knew 
more about the order than the air- 
plane manufacturers. However, kinks 
are being ironed out and the actual 
orders are forthcoming. 
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Office Equips 


Latest in streamlined typewriters is 
Woodstock’s “‘Touch-Control” model 
—offered for the first time in a glare- 
proof, wrinkle finish, it features one of 
the sharpest faces yet in fine steel-die 
type. . . . Sheaffer Pen has designed 
the first in fluorescent display cases 
for merchandising its mechanical 
pencils—styled in plate glass and 
sealed in metal, the case is ideal for 
retailers who cannot trust all of their 
customers. .. . A new type of trans- 
parent envelope, called the “Trans- 
elope,” will be introduced by Stein 
Bros. Manufacturing as a means for 
protecting all kinds of letters and 
documents—the cellulose acetate from 
which it is made is a non-curling, 
non-warping and non-inflammable 
material. . . . Selection of “Thread- 
line” as the tradename for a new 
automatic pencil by Rite-Rite Manu- 
facturing started a “textile trend” in 
this field—next David Kahn, Inc., 
will bring out the “Needlepoint” 
pencil. 


Synthetics 


Gasoline tanks made ot duPont’s 
“Neoprene,” a synthetic rubber, are 
being tested by Glenn L. Martin 
Company on aircraft—these rubber 
fuel bags both increase the gas carry- 
ing capacity of an airplane and reduce 
fire hazards. . . . Twisted glass fibers 
will replace hemp as the core around 
which the copper strands are wound 
in a new cable being introduced by 
Anaconda Wire—the advantage of 
the glass is its longer wearing quality. 

. Goodyear Tire’s “Pliofilm” will 
next be used for making transparent, 
flexible pickle and olive bottles—these 
plastic bags are said to be an im- 
provement on glass containers because 
they can be handled roughly without 
danger of breakage. . . . A new syn- 
thetic coating for conveyor belts will 
make its bow under the “Goodrich” 
brand—when treated with this pro- 
tective plastic, almost any kind of 
belting will resist wear and the de- 
terioration caused by all varieties of 
weather. . . . Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas has patented a new glass wool 


By A. WESTON SMITH, JR. 


blanket for use as a mulch in pre- 
venting soil erosion, protecting plants 
and speeding their growth—it is 
called the first real improvement in 
history over dead leaves. 


Auto Motifs 


Lubrication with a “‘stop signal” is 
the latest innovation of Stewart- 
Warner’s Alemite division—by means 
of “Lubriguards,” a new fitting, each 
grease-cup gives a signal when a 
bearing is sufficiently lubricated... . 
An automatic “Brake-Alarm” has 
been devised by the Ellery Company 
for attachment to the emergency brake 
on any car, truck or tractor—an 
audible alarm is sounded whenever 
the driver forgets to release the brake, 
either partly or entirely. . . . Finger- 
tip control will operate the new di- 
rection signal to be installed on all 
Nash automobiles—a small lever on 
the steering post can be operated by 
the flip of a finger to change the 
direction of an arrow mounted on 
the tail-light. . . . An “improvement” 
over the usual type of rearview mir- 
rors is the claim for the new auto- 
periscope—the J. T. L. Allen Com- 
pany has perfected a “reverse-peri- 
scope” that extends well beyond the 
roof of the car and affords a wide- 
range view of the road for a longer 
distance behind. 


REAL estate operator 

predicts that television 
will make small apartments 
smaller—all because a family 
needs only one corner of its 
present living room to view 
the telecasts. 


Radtovisionals 


The meeting of Radio Corporation 
of America officials that considered 
the adoption of “radiovision” as a 
better name for television also dis- 
cussed other substitutions—one was 
“phoneyvision,’ which was _ unani- 
mously rejected. . . . The amusement 
industry will soon start a cooperative 
campaign to popularize television in 
the home—Paramount Pictures is 
planning a short film, called “Ted 
Husing’s Television Prevue,” that 
will be shown in leading theatres, 
while National Broadcasting is pre- 
paring to issue a popular magazine 
that will be devoted to news and pic- 
tures on television and its talent... . 
The Esso Marketers division of 
Standard Oil of N. J. scored a tele- 
vision “first”? when it inaugurated the 
first regular series of programs, es- 
pecially designed for television— 
photographs, graphs and maps were 
used to illustrate the comments on the 
telecast. . . . Progress is being made 
by Farnsworth Television & Radio in 
the development of television pictures 
projected on a screen—the old “gas 
mantle” idea serves as the method by 
which the televisor projects images 
on a velvet screen that is five feet 
square. ... The installation of tele- 
vision receivers in barrooms, restau- 
rants and soda fountains has been 
financed thus far by the owners of 
the stores—the next step will be 
“coin-operated” televisors that will be 
supported by the customers in much 
the same way as the average “nickel” 
automatic-phonographs. 


Optical Allusions 


Polaroid Corporation will next use 
its anti-glare material for a new all- 
purpose eye shield—called “Eyetogs,” 
this device fits over the face like a 
mask but permits ample circulation of 
air inside to prevent fogging. . . . 
The “Azurine” lens of American 
Spectacle Company is being utilized 
for a new type of folding goggle that 
will be known as the “Fold-It”—the 
lenses fold over each other in such a 
fashion that they will fit into a vest- 
pocket carrying case. ... An “Alnico” 
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magnet, moulded in the form of a 
pencil, has been developed by Gen- 
eral Electric for the purpose of re- 
moving metal fragments and _ steel 
filings from the eye—this new alloy 
permits the concentration of the mag- 
netic force at the pin-point head of 
the instrument. . . . Benson Optical 
will next introduce a type of eye- 
glasses which are relatively invisible 
on the wearer—the conspicuousness 
of the spectacles is overcome by the 
jacets that are ground on the edges 
of the lenses and which reflect the 
light in such a way that the glasses 
seem to blend in with the complexion 
of the wearer. 


Christenings 


The new high-moisture compart- 
ment in the latest refrigerators of 
Westinghouse Electric has been 
named “Humichest.” . . . The im- 
proved “Mikado” line of Eagle Pencil 
Company will be manufactured by the 
‘Chemi-Sealed” process which is said 
to insure stronger leads that last 
longer. . . . Albright Electric has 
selected “‘Midget-Lite” as the trade- 
name for its pocket flash light that 
throws a 500-foot beam. . . . “Soap- 
O-Lene” is the name of a finely filled 
scouring abrasive that will soon be 
introduced by a new company of the 
same name. ... Next in food bever- 
ages, a product of Biofoods Corpora- 


tion, is “Palm-Co” which is made 


from coconuts. 


Odds Ends 


Hereafter it will be a question of 
‘an upper, a middle or a lower” when 
buying Pullman tickets—a new sleep- 
er has been designed which has three 
tiers of berths, thus increasing the 
sleeping accommodations of a stand- 
ard car from 36 to 45... . Com- 
ing is a safety razor styled like 
a match book cover—Gutterson & 
Company has housed a razor blade 
guard in a cardboard folder that 
opens up in the shape of a regulation 
safety razor... . An elevator call sys- 
tem has been perfected by Williams 
& Bouton that eliminates the use of 
push buttons on each floor—electric 
eyes take the place of the buttons, the 
photo-electric cell giving the signal to 
the car operator whenever a passenger 
interrupts the light ray in front of 
each elevator door. . . . United Wall 
Paper Factories has designated April 
as “National Wall Paper Month’— 
here is the opportunity for a formal 
celebration that some investors have 
been awaiting since 1929. 
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T NEVER pays to wait until a new market situation is right 

out in the open where even the most casual observer can 
grasp it. Securities discount the future and the market exacts 
a penalty from investors who delay the adjustment of their 
holdings. 


@ Even after your portfolio has been established on a correct 
basis, changes in the business outlook and investment prospect 
must be properly appraised and your list kept in line with these 
changes. That way lies success. 


@ Weare now at a stage where you can undertake the neces- 
sary revision of your investments on a more attractive basis 
than you can expect after the market snaps out of its lethargy. 
The internal adjustment through which it has been dragging 
appears about completed and, in preparation for a new phase 
of activity, informed investors are quietly accumulating issues 
of greatest promise and disposing of those unlikely to share 
fully in the anticipated upswing. 


You can put yourself in the same advantageous position 
as these other alert investors who are all set to profit from the 
fact that it is in just such situations as the present that solid 
foundations are laid for market profits and increased income. 
Prompt, decisive action will yield substantial returns—take it. 


@ With The Financial World Research Bureau as your in- 
vestment counsel you will be guided in every step necessary 
to bring your security holdings into line with the outlook before 
the revival of market interest and activity takes the edge from 
the most interesting opportunities. Thereafter your holdings 
will be kept under continuing scrutiny and every essential 
future move will be suggested to you at just the right time. 


@ The service is personal—individual. There are no printed 
bulletins or group advices. The supervision is entirely through 
personal correspondence, and consultation by mail, wire, or in 
person. 


@ The annual fee is nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of 
the market value when you enroll. The minimum fee ($125 a 
year) applies to portfolios valued between $10,000 and $50,000. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee 
today and minimize your investment worries immediately. 
Or use the coupon for detailed description of the service. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 
C7 to me) how your personal super- 
? visory service will aid me in recov- 
ering losses or laying foundations for 
FINANCIAL WORLD market profits and better income. 
I enclose a list of my securities and 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
21 West Street New York, N.Y. Objective Income [ _ Capital 
enhancement [] (or) Both — 
ADDRESS 
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Allied Mills, Inc. 


Data revised to March 20, 1940 


and Price‘Range(ADS) 


Incorporated: 1929, Indiana, as a holding 40 -—$rice RANGE 
and operating company to acquire entire 30 | 

capital stock of the American Milling Co. 20 

and the McMillen Co. Office: Board of 8 ie 


Trade Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. Annual 
meeting: Wednesday after first Monday in 
September. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1939): about 7,000. 


Fiscal year ends June 30 $3 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non "29 *35 °36 °37 
Capital stock (no par).......... "812,230 4 0932 “33 “34 “35 “36 “37 1007 
Business: Activities fall into three main divisions: live- 


stock feeds, soy bean products and distillery products. Live- 
stock feeds, including a complete line for all domesticated 
animals, are distributed in 35 states under the Wayne and 
Amco brands; soy bean flour (trade name, “Kreemko”), is used 
by bakeries. Other products include soy bean oil, oil meal, 
and whiskey. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1939, $8.1 million; cash, $1.6 million; inventories, $6.2 million. 
Working capital ratio: 11.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
$12.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid 1929-1931, and 1935 to date. 
No regular rate. 

Outlook: Profits over the long term will reflect changes in 
livestock herds, reception accorded the company’s “Century” 
liquors and the increased demand for soy bean products 
resulting from their wider food and industrial applications. 

Comment: Like other commodity stocks, the position of the 
equity is affected by inventory risks. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND. (RECORD. AND PRICE RANGE OF {CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended June 30: 937 
*Earned per share. 00 $2.36 $2. 36 $2 50 $0.68 $138 


Calendar Years: 
Dividends paid...... None 0.50 0.50 2.00 0.75 1.00 tNone 


Price Range: 
14% 27% 34 321% 14% 15% 715 
12% 23 10 855 9% 713% 


*Based on about 886,888 shares through March, 1937; present capitalization there- 
after. To March 20, 1940 


Crane Company 


Eorni d Price R cco 
Data revised to March 20, 1940 75 mings and Price Rangel ) 


Incorporated: 1865, Illinois. Office: 836 South 60 | parce RANGE 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Annual 45 

meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number 30 

of stockholders (December 31, 1938): Pre- 15 Ooo 


ferred, 2,922; common, 9,053. 


EARNED PER SHARE 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


Capitalization: Funded debt.... $10,691,805 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. 

192,803 shs $4 
Common stock ($25 par)...... 2,348,628 shs 1932 °33 °34 "36 ‘37 °38 1939 


*Callable at $105; convertible into 2 
shares of common through June 15, 1942 


thereafter into 1°54 shares through June 15, 1947; thereafter into 1% shares. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of valves, pipes and pipe 
fittings, pressure regulators, steam and oil separators, and 
other fabricated products widely used by industry in general. 
Lines include oil burners, sanitary fixtures, heating apparatus 
and air-conditioning. About 15% of sales are made abroad, 
equally divided between Canada and other foreign countries. 

Management: Well regarded in the trade. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $46.2 million; cash, $14.6 million. Working 
capital ratio: 6.7-to-1. Book value of common, $29.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since issuance in 1937. Varying common dividends 1873-1931; 
1937 and 1939. 

Outlook: Although company’s stake in the building con- 
struction industry is important, principal factor in operations 
is the changing rate of aggregate capital goods activity in the 
U. S. Over the longer term, diversification into allied fields 
such as air-conditioning should benefit results. 

Comment: Preferred has semi-investment characteristics; 
common usually follows the trend of “heavy industry” equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND eee Bsa PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 3 1933 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per -D$1.23 so $2.08 $3.68 D$0.25 $1.55 
Dividends paid..... None None None None 1.00 None 0.60 *None 
Price Range: 
1136 27% 50% 56% 42% 38 *24 


*To March 20, 1940. 


Guantanamo Sugar Company 


Earnings and Price Range(GTS) 


Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 $1 
EARNED PER SHARE 


DEFICIT PER GHARE $1 


2 
1932 °33 °34 °36 ‘38 1939 


Data revised to March 20, 1940 
Incorporated: 1905, Fog Jersey. Office: 120 
Wal!l Street, New York City. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Wednesday in January. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1939): Pre- 
ferred, 306; common, 1,982. 

Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
hae stock 8% cum. 
. 17,287 shs 


($100 par) ...... cai 
Common (no par).. -405,000 shs 


*Redeemable at $105 a share. 


Business: Owns and operates sugar plantations and mills 
at Guantanamo, Cuba. Of its total holdings of 127,000 acres, 
over 34,000 acres are under cultivation and over 60,000 acres 
are virgin forest. Three mills located near the deep water 
port of Deseo have an annual capacity of 600,000 bags. 

Management: Satisfactory but handicapped by restrictions. 

Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit Septem- 
ber 30, 1939, $158,814; cash, $92,217. Working capital ratio: 
0.9-to-1. Book value of common stock, $3.14 cents a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Last payment of $2 on preferred 
in January, 1929. Accumulations January 3, 1940, $88 a share. 
Nothing paid on common since 1921. 

Outlook: The all important earnings factor is the price for 
sugar, which has been largely determined by export restric- 
tions of the Cuban government and the quota system in the 
United States, which takes about two-thirds of the country’s 
annual output. The balance is sold in world markets which 
temporarily, at least, are under war influences. 

Comment: The weak statistical position of the common stock 
of this marginal producer places it in a speculative category. 


Year ended Sept. 30:. 1933 1934 1935 936 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share...D$1.18 D$1.13 D$0.48 44 Pig 33 D$0.63 $0.01 
Price 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

High ..... feuense 4% 3% 2% 4% 4% 1% 6 *2% 


% % 1 1% % % 
: “To March 20, 1940. 


Natomas Company 


Earnings and Price Range(NOM) 


Data revised to March 20, 1940 20 es 
Incorporated: 1928, California, as successor 15 
of company of similar name formed in 1914. 10 H+} 2440-4 
Office: 607 Forum Building, Sacramento, st+—{} 
day in March. Number of stockholders — 
(December 31, 1939): 3,132. niente che $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
Capital stock (no par).......... 975, 1939 °36 °38 1939 


Business: Chiefly engaged in dredging for gold in California. 
Also leases substantial amount of farm land in the same State 
to tenants on a cash or crop share basis. Mineral acreage 
regarded as sufficient to assure 10 years profitable operation 
with gold at prevailing prices. 

Management: Satisfactory. Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital as 
of December 31, 1939, $459,496; cash and equivalent, $642,775. 
Working capital ratio: 2.3-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
$12.81 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying amounts paid each year from 
1930. Indicated annual rate 80 cents plus extras. 

Outlook: Earnings are determined by average gold yields 
from properties worked and by scope of company’s operations 
(assuming no change in $35 per ounce government buying 
rate). Dredging capacity has been increased in recent years. 

Comment: Stock involves rather substantial risks. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE CAPITAL STOCK: 
ea 


8 
~. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Ran 
oe $0.22 $0.24 $0.24 $0.23 0.93 1.10 10%— 7 
ee 0.23 0.30 0.26 0.36 1.15 0.95 %— 7 
ar 0.33 0.28 0.23 0.27 1.11 1.00 18%—10% 
ee ioe 0.24 0. 0.17 0.35 0.98 0.80 134%— 6% 


*Giving in all years to the 10-for-1 split in 1934. available. 


March 20, 194 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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EQUITY RECAPITALIZATIONS 


Concluded from page 8 


converted when the exchange offer 
expired. Since the plan was ap- 
proved, total dividend payments on 
the old stock have amounted to $45 
a share (including the $6 payment 
just declared) and arrears have been 
reduced to $12 a share. It appears 
quite possible that the remainder of 
the accumulations will be paid off this 
year. In contrast, those who effected 
the exchange have received a total 
of $15.75 a share in dividends per old 
share formerly held, since dividend 
payments on the new stock have 
amounted to $31.50. 

Assuming that the remaining ar- 
rears on the old stock are paid off, the 
advantage to date in dividend pay- 
ments accruing to holdouts will be 
$41.25 per old share (difference be- 
tween $57 and $15.75). This advant- 
age will increase from now on in every 
year in which common dividends are 
less than $1.50a share. Offsetting this 
factor is the value of the two shares 
of common also offered in exchange ; 
this has been as much as $94.50 per 
share of old preferred stock ex- 
changed. 

The Wheeling Steel recapitaliza- 
tion was approved in July, 1937. 
Each share of 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock was offered one share 
of $5 cumulative convertible preferred 
and one-half share of common. Since 
that time, dividends have amounted 
to $9 a share on the old stock, $13.75 
a share on the new. In addition, 
those who made the exchange re- 
ceived common stock which in Janu- 
ary of the current year was worth 
$16.625 per share of old preferred 
turned in. The company has made 
strenuous efforts to have the remain- 
ing shares of the issue exchanged; 
it has repeatedly extended the time 
limit on its offer. At the present 
time the holdouts appear to occupy 
an advantageous position, since the 
arrears of $31.50 on the relatively 
small remaining amount of stock may 
be paid off in cash in the not too dis- 
tant future. However, they have had 
to wait more than two years to 
achieve this position. 

In at least one recent instance, 
refusal to accept the terms of a re- 
capitalization plan has permitted sub- 
stantial profits. The stockholders of 
Otis Steel Company voted in Novem- 
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ber, 1936, to wipe out the arrears of 
$36.75 a share on the 7 per cent pre- 
ferred by issuance of 1.28 shares of 
$5.50 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred and one-half share of common 
for each share of the old stock. About 
981% per cent of the stock had been 
exchanged by the following October, 
when the offer expired. The direc- 
tors thereupon declared a dividend of 
$43.75 a share on the remaining old 
stock, and voted to retire the issue at 
the call price of $110 plus $1.75 rep- 
resenting the dividend due for the 
last quarter of 1937. The total pay- 
ment of $155.50 compares with divi- 
dends of $8.25 paid per share of new 
preferred up to that time; the high- 
est price reached by the new pre- 
ferred stock since 1936 has been 97, 
by the common, 243%. 

Not all changes in equity capitali- 
zation involve difficult complications ; 
some, in fact, do not contemplate any 
exchange of stock whatever. For 
example, stockholders of American 
Radiator will shortly be asked to ap- 
prove a reduction in the stated value 
of the common stock in order to pro- 
vide a capital surplus against which 
to charge a write-down of invest- 
ments in foreign subsidiaries. U. S. 
Steel took similar action at the 1938 
annual meeting; the common stock 
was changed from $100 par to no par 
and its stated value was reduced to 
$75. This increased capital surplus, 
enabling the company to write down 
intangible assets from $260.4 million 
to the nominal figure of $1. 

Mere bookkeeping adjustments of 
this character present no problems. 
In between such proposals and plans 
for radical alterations in a company’s 
capital structure are a large number 
of more or less involved cases in 
which stockholders’ decisions must be 
based largely on rule of thumb. The 
company’s earnings prospects, the 
relative proportions of preferred and 
common stock offered in exchange for 
old securities, the call price, dividend 
rate and conversion privilege of new 
preferred as contrasted with the same 
provisions of the old and the appar- 
ent position of general industry in 
the business cycle are all factors 
whose relative importance can be de- 
cided only in the light of the circum- 
stances surrounding each case. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 


and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 
AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 

This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 

scribes 100 style-leading models at® new 

low prices, with features and_ specifica- 

tions unobtainable from any other boat 


builder. 


HOW TO KEEP 
YOUR PRIVATE RECORDS 


Pamphlet describing the revised loose-leaf 
personal finance system, based upon scien- 
tific principles. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


A new catalogue, describing lamps for 
every reading, writing and working need 
in home, office and industry. 


MONEY MOVERS 
An illustrated booklet offered by a 30-year 
old manufacturer of adding and subtract- 
ing machines, known for their durability, 
low cost and designed for efficiency. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
15-page booklet illustrating and describing 
several chair models which combine luxurt- 
ous comfort and all the famous postural 
features. Available to executives who 
write on their letterheads. 


THE ROMANCE OF CELANESE 


A booklet highlighting the progress of 
this Corporation during the past: twenty 
years reviews some of its important prob- 
lems of accomplishments. 


PERSONAL SECURITY RECORD 
SYSTEM 


Folder describing simplified yet complete 
record for tax and other purposes. 


27 WAYS TO PLAN A BASEMENT 


A valuable 31-page booklet available to 
architects, builders and home owners. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 


A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 


QUALITY DUPLICATION 


A 24-page booklet by a nationally known 
organization describing an advanced and 
low-cost duplicating machine which will 
quickly and brilliantly reproduce type- 
writing, photographs, drawings, etc., on 
any standard paper or card. Please write 
on business letterhead. 
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Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
Earnings and Price Range(NPW)Pfd. 


Data revised to March 20, 1940 


Incorporated: 1906, Minnesota, as Washing- oH. 
ton County Light & Power Co. Present 

title adopted 1916. Office: 15 South Fifth 50 

Street, Minneapolis, Minn., ,and 231 La 


Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 0 
First Wednesday in May. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $94,904,300 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Preferred stock $5 cum. . $10 
275,000 shs 0 
yCommon stock (no par)...... 4,000,000 shs 1932 °33 °34 ‘35 "36 ‘38 1939 


United Dyewood Corporation 


Redeemable at $110 per share. FAll 
owned by Northern States Power (Del.). 

Business: Through subsidiaries and directly, the company 
serves electricity to certain communities and adjacent rural 
territory in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota. 
In addition, gas, steam heating, street railway, telephone and 
water services are provided in parts of the territory. 

Management: Company is controlled by Northern States 
Power (Del.), which is affiliated with Standard Gas & Electric. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1938, $4.8 million; cash, $5.0 million. Working 
capital ratio: 1.6-to-1. Book value of preferred, $423 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
stock since issuance in 1937. 

Outlook: The territory served, other than Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, is mostly rural and economic conditions are largely 
determined by rainfall and prices for dairy products. Increased 
use of electricity in the home and on the farm is a stabilizing 
factor from year to year. 

Comment: The high over-all earnings coverage and book 
value indicate that the preferred is of investment quality. 


*EARNINGS, & PRICE RANGE OF 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1955 1936 1937 193. 939 

Earned per share.... siz 61 $16.95 $18.15 $26.37 $23. 78 

Price Range: 


*Based on present capitalization. ‘Listed on New York Stock Exchange May 12, 


1938. tTo March 20, 1940. 


Texas Pacific Land Trust 


Data revised to March 20, 1940 Earnings and Price Range(TL) 


Organized: 1888, by holders of income and 20 
land grant bonds of the Texas Pacific Rail- 15 PRICE RANGE — : 
way. Office: 54 Wall Street, New York. 10 
Number of stockholders (March 20, 1940): 5 
about 8,000. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
*Certificates of proprietary 
interest ($100 par)........ 3,561 etfs. SS $1 
*Sub-share certificate of pro- — 


: 
1932 "33 °34 "36 ‘37 °38 1939 


prietary interest ($1 par)..1,287,689 ctfs. 


“Exchangeable in the ratio of one cer- 
tifieate for each 100 sub-shares or vice versa. 

Business: Originally organized to operate and liquidate 
about 3,450,000 acres of land located in West Texas. Revenues 
are derived from bonuses, rentals and royalties from oil, 
mining and grazing activities. On December 31, 1939, 1,982,988 
acres remained in the hands of the trustees. Grazing rentals 
contributed 20°: of 1939 revenues; rentals, bonuses and royal- 
ties from oi! proverties 70% and miscellaneous, 10%. 

Management: Under direction of three trustees, experienced 
in oil business and real estate. 

Financial Position: Balance sheets are presented only in 
summary form. Cash and net receivables December 31, 1939, 
totaled $89,701 against tax reserve of $57,525. 

Dividend Record: Until 1936, profits were used to retire 
certificates rather than to pay cash dividends. Subsequent 
payments irregular. 

Outlook: Prospects depend on land values in Texas, together 
with possibility of further oil and gas discoveries on trust 
acreage. 

Comment: Impossibility of appraising earnings position of 
the enterprise makes its stock a speculation. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1940 

Dividends paid ...... None None None $0, io $0. 30 is Pig 
Price Range: 

- 11% 12 12% 14% 153% 11% 9 

3% 634 9% 55% 6% 5% 


*To March 20, 1940. 


Data revised to March 20, 1940 Earnings ord Price Range(UDY) 
Incorporated: 1916, Delaware, as holding 
company; originally established 1798. Office: 30 SE 
374 Main Street, Belleville, N. J. Annual 20 
meeting: First Thursday in May at 10 | 
Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders: ao $4 
Preferred, 458; com., 888. 0 EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 0 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. $2 
Common stock ($10 par)...... 139,000 shs 1932 °34 36 “38 1939 


Callable at $107.50 a share. 

Business: Through subsidiaries, manufactures vegetable 
dyes and extracts from chipped and ground dyewood, que- 
bracho, quercitron, and logwood. Chief applications are in 
the dyeing, tanning and textile-printing industries. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $2.6 million; cash, $487,318; marketable securities, 
$175,200. Working capital ratio: 3.6-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $7 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred requirements regularly met 
since issuance in 1916. Common payments at varying rates, 
1917-24; 1936-38; none since. 

Outlook: Chief factors in operations are the changing rates 
of activity in the textile and leather industries. Synthetic 
products compete with company’s vegetable items, but this is 
offset by its expanding aniline dve business. 

Comment: Preferred stock has some appeal for speculative 
income; common occupies a definitely speculative status. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
Eee D$0.41 D$0.47 D$0.88 None 11 — 1% 
D1.67 D1.73 D3.40 None 
D0.22 0.22 Nil None 6%— % 
0.91 0.02 0.08 None 10%— 3% 
0.29 1.10 1.39 None 20%— 4% 
See 0.63 1.58 2.21 $1.25 29%—15 

0.95 0.56 1.51 1.50 26%— 6% 

D1.27 D0.71 0.23 10%— 41, 
10.18 None 8%— 4% 


Before foreign exchange adjustments. 7Including extra. fTo March 20, 1940. 


The White Motor Company 


Earnings and Price Range(WC) 


0 
Data revised to March 20, 1940 = 
Incorporated: 1915, Ohio, and took over the 


: 30 PRICE RANGE 
ss ss 20 
of the White Company, incorporated in 1906. 10 


assets and property and assumed liabilities 
Office: Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: .e) 
Last Saturday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1939): 5,465. 


EARNED PER SHARE $3 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None DEFICIT PER SHARE $3 
Capital stock ($1 par)......... 625,000 shs 1939 °33 34 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
Business: An important independent manufacturer of com- 


mercial motor vehicles. Company’s products range from small 

delivery cars to 10-ton trucks, including transit coaches, buses 

and tracks and many specialized vehicles. 

Daal Under the capable leadership of Robert F. 
lack. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of June 
30, 1939, $11.8 million; cash, $773,968. Working capital ratio: 
5.1-to-1. Book value of stock, $28.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid at varying amounts 1916- 
1931. Special dividends paid 1932 and 1934. Nothing since. 

Outlook: Possibilities for further foreign business with 
belligerents brighten intermediate term earnings trends. Wide 
coverage of the truck and bus field suggests full participation 
in any increase in the longer term demand for commercial 
vehicles. Indicated success of the “White Horse,” a light de- 
livery truck, points to an important new earnings source. 

Comment: In view of the erratic earnings record, the shares 
must be accorded a speculative rating. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 935 1936 

Earned per share. .D$5.46 pst. 66 = $1.09 $0. D$2.92 *D$0.75 

Dividends paid... None 0.31 None None None None None +None 
Price Range: ; 

2614 2814 19% 283% 333% 154 15% 713% 

BAW oscesncseeses 14 15 6% 1833 6 6% 7 710% 


“Six months ended June 20; comparable 1938 figure, deficit, $1.42. To March 
20, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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CLIMAX AND NICKEL— 
WAR CASUALTIES? 


Concluded from page 6 


production before early 1941 ; its loss 
would thus not reduce the company’s 
current earning power. 

Climax Molybdenum set a new 
-arnings record in the fourth quarter 
of 1939, but this performance is no 
criterion of the company’s potentiali- 
ties under present conditions since 
the “moral embargo” was not im- 
posed until late in December. How- 
ever, it was stated in the annual re- 
port for 1939 that sales in the first 
two months of the current year 
amounted to about 3.1 million pounds, 
or at the annual rate of 18.6 million 
pounds. This is a considerable re- 
duction from the 26.8 million pounds 
sold last year, but is still sufficient to 
enable the company to earn a com- 
fortable profit. 

In 1936, production amounted to 

15.2 million pounds (sales were not 
reported) and the company’s income, 
based on the present capitalization, 
equaled $2.06 a share. A substantial- 
ly similar showing in both sales and 
‘earnings was made in the first quarter 
of 1939. Based on present indica- 
tions, it thus appears probable that 
the company may earn at least $2.50 
a share this year, with still larger 
profits possible if existing outlets are 
developed more intensively and more 
new and better markets are then 
opened up. 


SHARES ATTRACTIVE? 


With Climax selling at about 39 
and Nickel around 35—approximate- 
y 37 per cent under 1939 highs in 
both cases—the two stocks appear 
realistically adjusted to intermediate 
prospects. And for those willing to 
maintain their holdings over a period 
of several years or more, present 
prices appear fairly attractive. Even 
a 25 per cent reduction from the 
earnings rate witnessed in the last 
quarter of 1939 would still enable 
Nickel to earn as much as it paid in 
dividends last year ($2) ; a payment 
of 50 cents a share will be made 
March 30. Climax should experi- 
ence no difficulty in maintaining its 
regular $1.20 rate and an extra may 
be warranted later in the year if justi- 
fied by earnings. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
Aeronautical Securities ....... lde .. 
Allen Elec. & 
Alum Co. of Am 
Am. Asphalt Roofing 6% <n $1.50 Q 
Am. Brake Shoe & Fdy. . 30¢ 
Am. Foreign Investment l2Z%ec Q 
Am. Furniture Co. 7% pf...$1.75 @Q 
Amer. Hardware ......... Q 
Am. Manufacturing Co...... 
Am. Zine, Lead & Smeltg. pf.$1.25 .. 
Art Metal Construction........ .. 
Automatic V. Mch....... --.12% Q 
Barker Bros. pf........ ....68%e Q 


Bausch & Lomb O............ 2 
Bickford’ s 
Biltmore Hats 
Bost. Edison 
Bucyrus Erie pf. 


Campbell W. C. Fadry........ .. 
Capital City Products ae 15 
Carnation Co. 5% Ist pr. $1. 
Carolina Pow. & Lt. #7 pf. "$1.7 75 Q 
Carpel Corp. ck Q 
Cities Service Power & Light 
10e .. 
Clinton Water Works 7% pf.$1.75 .. 
Cohn & Rosenberger ........ 
Palmolive-Peet ....12%c Q 
Lamp & Stove. Q 
Columbia Baking Co... 
Columbus & So. Ohio El. 
$1.50 .. 
$1.63 .. 
Connecticut he. Life Ins..... 20¢ Q 
Consol. Coppermines.......... 
25e Q 
$2. Q 
Cunningham Drug St......... 25e Q 
Dennison Mfg. deb........... $2 
Dominion Bank of Canada. .$2.50 Q 
Easy Washing Mach. A&B. Izige 
Electrical Products ...........2? Q 
Elizabethtown Cons. Gas....$2.50 Q 
noes lSe .. 
Fifth Avenue Bank............ $6 Q 
’ Fishman (M. H.) 5% cum. conv. 
Garlock Packing: .. 
2 Q 
Gen. Finance Corp. .........50e Q 
Gen. Fireproofing ...........25¢ .. 
$1.124%2 Q 
Gm. Outdoor Adv. pf $1.50 Q 
.$1 Q 
Gibson Art Co. ..... ..50e Q 
Gold & Stock Telegr.. $1.50 
Gt. Lakes Engineering Wks..15ce Q 
Gt. Lakes Steamship Q 
Hawaiian Sugar Co.......... lie Q 
— Spencer & Bart..... 1e M 
Imperial Bank of Can. "$3.50 Q 
Industrial Bayon .. 
Internat’! Mill. 5% Ist pf..$1.25 Q 
Island Creek Coal...........50¢ .. 
$1.50 Q 
Kaufman Dept. Stores......... 13¢ .. 
Kendall Refining ............ 30e Q 
Kirkland Lake Gold............ Se S 
Kleinert (I. B.) Rubber...... 20e .. 
.. 
Lorain Telephone 6% pf..... $1.50 Q 
Eur Clock Mfg. 20e .. 
Lynn Gas & $1.25 Q 
MacMillam Petroleum ....... Se .. 
Mass. Investors Trust.......... 19¢ 
MoGraw Hill 1lSe . 
McQuay Norris Mfg..........50¢ 
Medusa Portland Cement pf. 

1.50 Q 
Micromatic Hone Corp. 7% 

8%e Q 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg..... 60c .. 
Mississippi Power Co. $6 pf.$1.50 Q 

Missouri Edison $1.75 Q 
oo Pow. & Lt. Co. 

510 Q 
Monon Valley Water 7% 
Montreal Lt. Heat & Pow..... 37e Q 
National 


Ny. & Honduras Mg. 


Pay- 
able 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
Mar 
Apr. 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Crono 


to es 


te 


Hidrs. of 


Record 


Apr. 


Mar. 


corotoro 


. 20 


. 30 


Pe- Pay Hidrs. of 


Compary Rate riod able Record 
Niagara Alkali 7% pf.. $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
North'n. Sts. Pwr. (Minn.) 

..$1.25 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
North'n ‘Ontario Power pf..$1.50 QQ Apr. 25 Mar. 30 
Northw’n. Elec. 7% pf. $1.75 Q Apr. 11 Mar. 20 

$1.50 Q Apr 1 Mar. 20 
Northw’n. Nat. Ins.... $1.25 Q@ Mar. 30 Mar. 18 
Nova Scotia Lt. & Pow $150 Q > Apr 1 Mar. 16 
Ohio Tel. Serv. 7% pf $1.75 Q Apr 1 Mar. 23 
Ottawa Elec. Ry..... oe Q July 2 June 15 

‘ Me Q Oct 1 Sep. 16 

cig Q Dee. 30) Dee 16 
Otter Tail Power ‘sp $2.50 Mar. 22) Mar. 1% 

$250 . Mar. 22 Mar. 15 
Pacific Can . .. Mar. 30 Mar. 2 
Apr. 25 Apr. 1 

‘ $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 

Do $6 pf. .... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
Peninsular Tel. ..... a July 1 June 15 
Phila. National Ins he Apr. 15 Mar. 22 
Phillips Petroleum pf.....$1.31% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Pond Creek Pocahontas De Apr. 1 Mar. 31 
Prentice Mfg. (G. E.) . We Q <Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Procter & Gamble pf.... 2 @ Ape. 13 Mar. 25 
Pub. Serv. of Colo. 7% pf..58'sc M Apr. 1 Mar. 20 

M Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Public Serv. of N. J. 6% pf..50e7 M May 15 Apr. 15 
Reda Pump Co............ lie .. Apr. 10 Mar. 29 
Reed Roller Belt.............25¢ Q Mar. 30 Mar. 20 
Reliance Life Ins. Pitts......$6 A Mar. 18 Mar. 12 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
Saguenay Power pf........ $1.37% Q May 1 Apr. 15 
St. Joseph Ry., Lt., Heat & Pow. 

$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Shaffer Stores .......... 10e .. Feb. 20 Feb. 15 
Q Ape. 1 Mar. 20 
South’n. Acid & Sulphur 7% 

75 Q Mar. 25 Mar. 18 
South’n. Calif. Edison Ce., 

South'n. Grocery Stores......30e .. Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Southw’n. Portland Cement....$1 Q Mar. 15 Mar. 14 

$2 Q Mar. 15 Mar. 14 
Stand. Steel Spring.......... 50c .. Apr. 5 Apr. 1 
Stand. Wholes. Phosp. & Ac..20e .. June 15 June 5 
.. Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Sterns & Co. (Fk.)......... 20¢ .. Mar. 30 Mar. 27 

eae ...$1.25 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 27 

43%ce Q May 1 Apr. 5 
Sun Glow Indus............ 12%c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
“Superheater Co. 12%e Q Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
624% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Tampa Gas 7% pf.......... $1.75 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 

$2 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Telaugtograph Corp. ..........5¢ .. May 1 Apr. 15 
Telluride Power 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Terre Haute Malleable. & 

Berv. $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
$4 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Tucket Tobacco pf........... $1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
U. S. & Foreign Sec. 1st pf.$1.50 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 26 
Fidelity & Guarantee...25¢ Q Apr. Mar. 30 
Machinery 514% 

68%c Q May 1 Apr. 1 
‘sit Refg. & Mg....... $1 .. Apr. 15 Mar. 25 

vier ay Tool, ea $1.75 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 25 
West Kootenay Pow. & Lt. 7% 

.$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
West Michigan Steel Fdy....15¢ Q Mar. 28 Mar. 15 

$1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 15 

$1.75 Q Jan. 1 May 15 
10¢ Apr. 1 Mar. 23 

Accumulated 
Corey Mile: .) $1.50 .. Mar. 25 Mar. 15 
Cities Serv. Pow. & Lt. $5 pf...$10 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 22 

$14 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
Concord Gas 7% pf...........50¢ .. May 15 Apr. 30 
Corroon & Reynolds pf...... $1.50 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
Goulds Pumps, 7% pf......... $1 .. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 
Interstate Bakeries pf......62%c .. Mar. 30 Mar. 21 
Iowa Electric 7% pf. A......43%e .. Mar. 30 Mar. 15 

.. Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Towa South’n. Util. 7% pf.$1.25 .. Mar. 16 Nov. 30 

$1.62% .. Mar. 16 Nov. 30 

$1.50 .. Mar. 16 Nov. 30 
Mississippi Pow. & Lt. pf..... $2... May 1 Apr. 15 
New England Pow. Assoc. pf.$1.50 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 23 

$1 .. 1 Mar. 23 

North’n. States Pow. (Del.) 7% 

$1.75 Apr. 20 Mar. 30 

$1.50 .. Apr. 20 Mar. 30 
Republic Steel pf............. $6 .. May 1 Apr. 12 
South’n. Bleachery & Ptg. W. 7% 

1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
U. S. & Internation Sec. 1st 

$1.25 .. Mar. 30 Mar. 26 

Extra 
Coleman Lamp & St.......... 25e .. Mar. 30 Mar. 20 
Kirkland Lake Gold............ le .. May 1 Mar. 30 
Reed Roller Bit Co........ -+.-0@ .. Mar. 20 Mar. 20 
se .. Apr. 1 May 20 
Liquidating 
Fisk Rubber Corp............... Apr. 2 
Resumed 
Doehler Die Casting.......... 25ec .. Apr. 18 Apr. 1 


Guggenheim & Co ist pf....$1.75 .. Mar. 15 Mar. 11 


—Reprinted, previously reported incorrectiy as 25c. 
¥—Initia! liquidating distribution of one-quarter of a 
share of common stock of United States Rubber Co. and 
$6 in cash, payable upon surrender of certificates on 
or after April 2, 1940. 
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Detroit Steel Products Company 
Earnings and Price Range(DSP) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to March 20, 1940 80 
incorporated: 1904 


60 
: » Michigan. Office: 2250 40 PRICE RANGE 0 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 20 


Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. 9 Lo = $6 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1939): |_SARNED FER SHARE $3 
0 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $50,000 $3 
Capital stock (no par).......... 193,844 shs —————— $6 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘38 1939 
Business: Manufactures “Fenestra” steel windows and case- 


ments, automobile and truck springs, friction draft gears, 
friction truck springs used in railroad cars, doors and windows 
for airplane hangars and steel decks for roofs and floors. Also 
makes steel products to special order. 

Management: Pincipal officers connected with company for 
20 years. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $2 million; cash, $247,664; U. S. Treasury bills, 
$1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 2.4-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $24.62 per share. _ 

Dividend Record: Payments in every year from 1910 to 
1930; resumed in 1936. 

Outlook: As steel windows, automobile springs and railroad 
car parts constitute the bulk of the company’s sales, conditions 
in the residential building, motor and rail equipment indus- 
tries largely determine earnings trends. 

Comment: The relatively small number of shares outstand- 
ing makes for a somewhat volatile market; past record of 
this company necessitates a rather speculative rating for 
these shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Earned per share. D$1.01 $0.78 $1.60 $4.51 $4.06 $0.89 $3.18 

Dividends paid...... None None None 1.50 2.00 0.50 1.50 +None 
Price Range: 

73 57 64 35% 31% 722 

*No sales reported. {To March 20, 1940. 


Harvard Brewing Company 


osEornings and Price Range( HAV) 


Data revised to March 20, 1940 NEW VORK CURD EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, to acquire the 20 
property and assets of a Massachusetts 15 PRICE RANGE 
corporation of the same name. Office: Lowell, 10 a 
Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in 5 oUpD 


Mass- 0 
Number of stockholders (March 


January at 20 Peyton Street, Lowell, 
achusetts. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


20, 1939): approximately 835. 3! 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $177,500 PER SHARE 

Common steck ($1 par).......... 544,900 shs 


_ “Redeemable at $107.50. 
for each 100 shares. 


Business: Produces a complete line of ales and beer, having 
an annual productive capacity of approximately 360,000 barrels. 
Bottled and draught beer is sold through wholesale and retail 
outlets exclusively in the new England states. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital September 
30, 1939, $454,237; cash, $303,986. Working capital ratio: 
2.6-to-1. Book value of stock, $2.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend of 5 cents per share paid 
in September, 1939. 

Outlook: Virtually one hundred per cent concentration of 
sales in New England area will continue to make revenues par- 
ticularly sensitive to any changes in consumer purchasing 
power in that territory. 

Comment: Industry characteristics and company’s no better- 
than-average performance mark shares as speculations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Convertible after January 31, 1945, at rate of 1 preferred 


Calendar 
Fiscal Year’s 
year ended: Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Year’s Total Dividends Range 
eran $0.17 $0.38 0.55 None 3%— 2% 
0.1 0.25 0.39 None 2 
D0.13 DO.09 D0.22 None 4 — 
D0.21 0.15 D0.06 None 1%— % 
0.04 0.26 0.30 $0.05 
*Company did not report interim earnings for these periods. Not available. 


¢To March 20, 1940. 


Easy Washing Machine Corporation 


RS Earnings and Price Range(EZ)B 


Data revised to March 20, 1940 GORE Gas 
Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as the Syra- 20 RICE RANGE 


cuse Washing Machine Company, name 15 ] 

changed to present title in 1932. Office: 10 
228 Spencer Street, Syracuse, New York. ar 

Annual meeting: First Monday in June. 0 ‘ 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE . 


*Class A common stock (no par).. 57,240 shs 
Class B common stock (no par). .461,375 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 


1932 '33 °34 ‘35 ‘37 °38 1939 


*Class A has sole voting power; in all 


otner respects class A and class B are alike. 


Business: Manufactures electric clothes washing machines 
and ironers sold under the trade name of “Easy.” Products 
are marketed through distributors and dealers. Plant has an 
annual capacity of 200,000 machines. 

Management: Considered capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1939, $2.1 million; cash, $322,122; marketable securities, 
$401,100. Working capital ratio: 7.4-to-1. Book value of com- 
bined class A and B common, $6.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-1930, and 1934-7, inclusive. 
Suspended 1938; resumed December, 1939. 

Outlook: Sales depend largely upon general purchasing power, 
but increasing importance of the replacement market appears 
to be changing the character of the industry. 

Comment: Despite well established trade position of the 
company, the stock is regarded as a rather speculative specialty. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ae OF CLASS B COMMON: 


>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
*... D$0.21 D$0.07 D$0.28 None 3 —1 
1933 D0.12 0.72 0.60 None 9 —1% 
0.01 D0.05 D0.04 $0.50 2% 
0.23 © 0.32 0.55 0.50 — 8 
0.65 0.42 1.07 71.00 6% 
$0.34 0.23 $0.21 D0.17 0.61 0.75 13%— 3 
DO0.24 D0.26 D0.12 DO0.06 D0.68 None 4%— 25% 
0.18 0.10 0.12 0.37% 4%— 2% 
*Earnings reported semi-annually oon 1932 to 1936 and quarterly since. +Including 


50 cents extra. {To March 20, 19 


National Transit Company 


Earnings and Price Range(NAT) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to March 20, 1940 4 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1881, Pennsylvania. Office: 206 10 
Seneca St., Oil City, Pa. Annual meeting: 5 
First Monday in May. Number of stock- 0 
holders (December 31, 1939), 4,310. 
EARNEO PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... 
Capital stock ($12.50 par)...... 509,000 shs 1939 '33 "34°35 "36°37 °38 1936 


Business: Originally a Standard Oil unit, the company op- 
erates an extensive pipe line system in Pennsylvania. Gather- 
ing lines connect with the more important oil wells in the 
Appalachian region. A subsidiary, National Transit Pump & 
Machine Co., makes gas and heavy oil engines, pumping 
machinery for pipe lines, water works plants, and various 
types of pumps. 

Management: One of the oldest in the pipe line field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $3 million; cash, $354,516; marketable securities, 
$2.6 million. Working capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of 
common, $14.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in varying 
amounts in every year since 1912; no regular rate. 

Outlook: Earnings from pipe line operations should con- 
tinue to be marked by relative stability. Manufacturing sub- 
sidiary depends on well drilling activity in the Appalachian 
region and competitive conditions affecting oil equipment 
makers in that area. 

Comment: Like most pipe line equities, stock appeals pri- 
marily for speculative income. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 7 1939 
Earned per share..... $044 $1.02 79 =©$1.19 $088 $0.91 
Dividends paid ...... 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 0.75 0.85 +$0.25 
Price Range: 
9% 105% 15% 9% 9% 11% 
5% 7 6% 9% 6% 


*Earnings since 1934 have been on a parent company basis. {To March 20, 1940. 
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PLANNING A COMPLETE 
FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


Concluded from page 14 


studied in order to guard against fu- 
ture encroachment of commercial 
structures and also against possible 
deterioration of the neighborhood 
through the construction of homes be- 
low the standard of existing estab- 
lishments. 

Convenient location as to trans- 
portation facilities, schools, churches 
and stores should be considered. An- 
other important factor is the class of 
people residing in the neighborhood, 
for more pleasant associations are as- 
sured if the neighbors generally main- 
tain approximately the same living 
standards. The record of the munici- 
pal government should be studied 
with respect to its present and future 
influence on taxes. The location se- 
lected should also be fully improved 
and free from probable assessments 
in the future. 

With two children and salary in- 
come of $5,000, an emergency reserve 
fund of $1,200 should prove ample to 
take care of unexpected requirements 
particularly in view of other re- 
sources. 

Construction of the security port- 
folio should take into account the 
individual’s personal requirements 
and in this instance a rather con- 
servative policy seems indicated. At 
least 60 per cent of investment capi- 
tal should be devoted to the more 
stable income producing securities, a 
combination of bonds, preferred 
stocks and consumer goods’ equities. 
The balance might be devoted to the 
stronger type of business cycle stocks, 
depending of course on general mar- 
ket conditions. Success of invest- 
ment operations will depend on con- 
stant vigilance and a willingness to 
make changes in holdings to accord 
with varying conditions. Readjust- 
ment in policy should be made to 
coincide with the general economic 
situation and also with ‘possible 
changes in the individual’s status. 


x 


The next discussion of “Planning 
a Complete Financial Program” will 
consider an individual with an income 


of $10,000 and resources of $50,000. 


MARCH 27, 1940 


READ BOOKS— 


And Profit by Other 
People’s Research and Experience 


“INCOME TAX William F. Connelly, of New York University, here tells both 
MANUAL" FOR residents and non-residents who are subject to the New York 
NEW YORK STATE State Income Tax, how to save time and money and headaches 

in making N. Y. State Income Tax return before April 15. 
Includes detailed table of subjects covered by pages, also specimen return filled in 
for guidance. 32 pages, paper cover—50 cents, postpaid. 


NEW CHART: An accurate 100-year charting of the past and present trend 
CENTURY OF of Business Activity, of Commodity Prices, of Federal Gov- 
BUSINESS PROGRESS ernment Gross Debt and an 82- to 90-year charting of Stocks, 

Bonds and Taxes, with definitely indicated trends to the end 
of 1940. Size of chart 5 x 48 inches. Prices:'| chart for $1.00; 3 charts for $2.00. 


DICTIONARY OF To profit more from your financial reading in 1940, use "“PRAC- 
WALL STREET TICAL HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE" (1930 

revised). Defines briefly, clearly, 7,000 terms and expressions 
used in business and the Stock Market. 601 pages, $1.59. 


“IF INFLATION (1937) By Roger W. Babson, author of “Investment Funda- 
COMES" mentals'’ ($3.00). Don't be put off guard about inflation be- 

cause it has exerted little influence on common stock prices to 
date. What are the “cyclone warnings’ of inflation? How will inflation affect 20 
leading industries? What are the safe inflation hedges to protect the investor's 
capital and income? 204 pages, $1.35. 


MONTHLY 50 charts (8!/>x 11 inches) plotting the past 10 years’ monthly 
CHARTS OF 50 high and low from January |, 1930, up to date—$5.00: 100 
ACTIVE STOCKS MONTHLY CHARTS—$8.50. (Ask for list of stocks charted and 

samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active 


Stocks in Portfolio for $8.50.) 


201 WEEKLY "CHARTS" of 201 Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 
STOCK CHARTS Weekly High, Low, Closing Prices, Weekly Volume of Sales, and 
Price Trends. Also includes: (1) 20 charts of 20 different Group 
Averages, showing relative market action; (2) large I1x!7-inch chart of 6 Market 
Averages, 1932 to date; 3 Dow-Jones, 40-Bond, London Ind. and Rail; (3) chart of 
13-, 26-, and 39-week Moving Averages superimposed over the 3 Dow-Jones 
Averages; (4) 3 Indices of Industrial Activity superimposed over 3 Dow-Jones 
Averages. Also important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and in- 
structions. April issue, $3.00. Samples of Weekly Security Charts with list of 201 
stocks charted, also samples of 19-years' Cycle Charts with list of 252 stocks charted, 
sent FREE on request. 


“THE STOCK Yearly Earnings and Dividends since 1932 are now included in the 
PICTURE" newest Portfolio of 800 Monthly charts—each chart 2-5/16x3!/g 
TO MARCH | _sinches—covering 720 stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and 

80 leading N. Y. Curb stocks, or 800 charts in all. Each chart plots 
Monthly High and Low Prices from Oct. |, 1932, to Mar. |, 1940. A valuable aid 
in studying past performance and probable future price trend of each stock. 
Revised bi-monthly. Send $50.00 for year's service; March edition, $10.00. (Sample 
chart from "Stock Picture" and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request.) 


PERSONAL 
RECORD BOOK 


TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds bought, 
held or sold, dividends, other income, tax deductions, inventory 
of assets, etc., you need “MI-REFERENCE", looseleaf binder 
with ruled form (100 sheets, 5!/>x8!/> inches) for every purpose—$4.50, postpaid; 
or DeLuxe leather edition, 200 sheets for $8.50. (If in doubt ask for sample ruled 
forms from "MI REFERENCE" and other Personal Record Books, free on request.) 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings 


Week Ended 


Mar. 16 Mar. 9 Mar. 18 Mar. 9 Mar. 2 Mar 
19. 1939 1940 1939 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 105,720 103,560 86,725 Baltimore & Ohio............. 48,739 49,784 45,457 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,460 2,464 2,226 Chesapeake & Qhio............ 30,345 31,482 28,654 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 62.4 64.7 55.4 Delaware & Hudson........... 12,463 12,123 11,606 
Total Carloadings (cars).... 618,985 620,997 591,166 Delaware, Lackaw’'na & West'rn 16,715 15,906 13,700 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 22,597 23,117 21,767 
79.6 80.4 75.7 Norfolk & Western............ 22,294 21,765 19,605 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,890 3,829 3,084 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 21,307 21,926 20,351 
*Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 100,616 99,397 86,332 Now Central, 73,818 76,845 69,865 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 127,633 128,385 137,984 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 15,484 15,770 14,028 
Mar.9 Mar. 2 Mar. 11! 93,573 95,709 87,715 
"Bank Clearings, New York City $3,208 $3,402 $3,644 10,967 11,064 9,872 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C 2,493 2,797 2,201 13,797 14,162 13,213 
*;Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,378 1,467 345 9,789 9938 8,639 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 138.4 138.4 120.9 Southern District 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 87.4 88.1 81.4 Atlantic Coast Line........... 14,967 15,211 14,601 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. {Ward's Reports. SAs of Louisville & Nashville......... 24.742 26459 23° 894 
the beginning of the following week. 000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line............. 15,102 14°510 12.884 
#Journal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System.......... 35,332 35,013 32,202 
Commodity Prices: Mar. 19 Mar. 12 Mar. 21 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 | $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,014 4,995 4,960 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton)... 16.75 16.87% 16.00 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. — 24,793 25,626 25,201 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.11% 0.11% 0.11% Chicago & North Western...... 30,361 30,721 28,625 
Lead (per 0.0515 0.0525 0.0485 12,850 12,251 11,901 
Zinc, N. Y. (per Ib.).........--. 0.0614 0.0614 0.0489 Northern Pacific .............. 12,765 12,228 11,094 
Rubber Sheets (per I1b.)........ 0.1843 0.1590 
Hides Light Native (per Ib.). 0.12% 13 0.10 Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 22,684 22,537 23,220 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.). 0.0830 0. 0830 0.0790 5 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 21,479 21,832 20,772 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Shins 
991 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 18,645 19,056 19,055 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.23 1.23% 0.86 % & 1960 4°902 
Corn (per bushel).............. 0.72 0.72% 0.6214 9,29 
Su r, Raw (per Ib.) 0.0280 0.0280 0.0288 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4,707 4,382 4,525 
S Southern Pacific System....... 35,347 34,535 32,762 
Federal Reserve Reports ar. Mar 15 Union Pacific. 20,844 19°342 18,830 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Western en yo27 2,714 2,816 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4,367 4,355 3,794 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,880 4,074 3,401 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 658 638 875 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,378 6,431 6,249 
Other Loans for Securities..... 476 477 531 Missouri Pacific ............... 21,453 21,547 20,790 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,330 11,300 10,303 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 11,046 11,194 10,307 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,491 3,464 3,238 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 5,224 5,305 4,619 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 19,507 19,341 16,143 & 7,790 7,697 7,677 
Total Time Denosits.......... 5,343 5,30 5,198 —— 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 504 482 715 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,524 2,515 2,595 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7,463 7,481 6,751 ‘rom Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly MARCH—— Monthly —FEBRUARY— 
Indicators A WEEKLY INDEX OF Indicators 
U. S. Govt. Debt....... “$12,366 “$39,937 Short Sales (shares)... 185,862 536,377 
| INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Cotton Activity: 
Total 1,179,240 697.110 Lint Consumed (bales) 662,659 562.580 
Monthly Magazines... 813,557 867,218 AVERA " 3- Silk Movement: 
Women’s Magazines.. 750,402 733,188 is. (bales; U. S. only) 
Canadian Magazines.. 205,303 190,828 13,566 22,843 
FEBRUARY—— 10,306 38,178 
Nat'l Weeklies (lines) 766,529 664,469 | 12,000 17,500 
8,577 8,020 Engineering Contract Awards: 
N.B.C. *$4.138 (thousands of dollars) 
293 +9 54 | 34,387 $25,848 
*0.31 *0.28 | 19.798 17.113 
Steel Ingot Production: | \ Newsprint Output (tons) : 
(Gross tons) ..... #999 | North America....... 291,294 
Production (tons)... . "99 | | nited States........ 79.972 
Blast Furnaces Active 177 118 Shoe Output (pairs) .... 37.0 35.4 
Aviation Passenger Miles *52.00 *31.05 | Rubber (tons) : 9.239 9 96% 
Fertilizer Tag Sales onsumption ........ 49,83 42,365 
(tons) 717.752 683.300 | 43.088 33,490 
Glass Output: Stocks on Hand...... 148,776 217.534 
Plate (sq. ft.) ...... *13.18 *10.17 1939 §Variety Chain Store Sales *$435.3 $391.5 
+New Financing ........ $45.4 *$23.6 | tFood in Storage: 
Coal & Coke Production Better *29.19 *111.35 
(tons) : | Cheese (Ibs.) ....... *94.31 *106.41 
Anthracite .......... *3.5 *4.1 | Eges *1.71 *1.57 
Bituminous ......... *29 3 | *201. 82 *132.08 
Railroad Equipment Orders: Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *774.03 “658.7 
Locomotives ......... 8 3 | Poultry (lbs.)....... *167.18 *133.53 
Passenger Cars ...... 15 None | | 117.09 *116.75 
Freight Cars ........ 1,182 2.400 | | Vegetables (Ibs.) .... “67.55 *6§1.85 
Rails (tons)......... 1,450 None | “Department Stores Sales 90 87 
Domestic Copper Sales: | ‘Tron and Steel Scrap: 
(Short tons) ........ 147,197 20,361 4 Consumption (tons)..  *3.05 *9.31 
Industrial Gears: 1929 ‘31 ‘32 '33 '35 '36 ‘38 ‘39, Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. JANUARY—— 
Sales Index ......... 116.0 86.0 ; 1940 ‘Truck Loadings: 
Machine Tool Activity: ee Freight (tons) ...... 866,012 713,936 
Index (% of Capacity) 92.9 56.1 Index Number ...... 123.54 107.56 


*000,000 omitted. 


piled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


*Corporate new issues only, 


excludes refunding. 
#Adjusted for season variations. 


tAt first of month. 


{American Trucking Association 


$25 chains and 2 
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Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


—CLOSING STOCK Vol. of Sales OF TRADING 

30 20 15 N. altho Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 

eo Industrials R.R.s Utilities undies (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 

| 148.11 30.52 24.14 $9.37 662,080 703 235 272 196 38 33 
1D. . 146.53 30.01 24.10 48.83 882,130 851 113 562 176 23 85 
| 145.76 29.78 24.02 48.57 478,970 679 84 423 172 4 98 
i 145.59 29.86 24.04 48.55 512,520 712 195 294 223 11 82 
LR 146.43 29.95 24.07 48.78 654,119 737 394 153 190 20 48 
20. 146.91 30.13 24.10 48.96 644,130 760 458 139 163 21 27 
32 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
$8.90 $6,020,000 
88.74 6,290,000 
88.60 3,010,000 
88.72 4,910,000 
88.69 4,830,000 
88.75 5,910,000 


mail orders, com- 
carriers in 36 states). 
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